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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


| No! 143, published Puly 25, contains Part I. of a capital story 
by Mr. W. O. SropparD, entitled “Up the Creek,” illustrated ; 
Chapter of * Mr. Stubbs's Brother,” illustrated ; * How They 
Helped the Deacon,” by ADA CARLEVON STODDARD ; and a short 
Sketch by MR. Davip Ker, entitled “ The Minute-Hand of the 
Clock.” 

“ Sca-Anemones,” by SARAH Coorenr, #s both instructive 
and entertaining; Mrs. HELEN S. CONANT contributes an inter- 
esting sketch of “St. Elizabeth of Thuringia” ; and MR. A1\.AN 
Forman fells the boys how to make themselves useful to the ducks 
and fishes by “ Trapping Torups.” 

The art work in this number of YOUNG P¥FOVLE és espectally 
The portrait of St. Elizabeth is from a 
celebrated painting ; “ Sea- Anemones” ts illustrated by delicate wood- 
engravings ; there is a full page given to an interesting group of 
little folks engaged in Playing Doctor” an exquisite poem 
by Miss MARGARET JOHNSON #5 worked into a page of beautiful 
designs by Miss Jxsst& MCDERMOIT. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND REFORM. 


\ JHILE the'question of civil service reform is rap- 
_ idly becoming a leading issue, it is an exceed- 


_ ingly disagreeable fact for intelligent Republicans 
that so many Republican leaders are afraid of it. 
" Even those who are opposed to ‘‘ bosses” and ‘‘ ma- 


chines” are slow to see or to acknowledge that the 
only way to destroy machines and bosses is to destroy 
the system which makes them possible. The term 


“*GARFIELD Republican” has no significance beyond 


regard for a man, until it is attached to a principle, 
and what is that principle but reform of administra- 
tive methods? The Republicans who demand this, 
and. not the spoils Republicans, are holding to the 
traditions of the party, as a short glance at the his- 
tory of the party will show. 

In 1871, Congress, which was overwhelmingly Re- 
publican, passed the law which is now section 1753 
of the Revised Statutes, under which law the Civil 
Service Commission was constituted. The law was 
heartily approved by a Republican President, who 
immediately put it into force, formally adopted the 
recommendations of the Commission, and forbade 
political assessments. The rules were never really 
enforced, but by directing public attention to the 
gross abuses of appointments and removals, some good 
was accomplished. Conscious of a growing sentiment, 
Republican National and State Conventions have 
ever since declared strongly for reform, and the Re- 
publican Administration of President HayYEs, in the 
Interior Department at Washington and in the Cus- 
tom-house and Post-office at New York, and by gen- 
eral favor and sympathy, although not by consistent 
action, actually accomplished more for reform than 
any preceding Administration. We do not assert 
that this was done with the hearty support of the par- 
ty, for it was not, but nevertheless it proved com- 
pletely the practicability of reform. The last Repub- 
lican National Convention, despite the terrible FLAN- 
AGAN, of Flanagan’s Mills, declared solemnly that 
“the Republican party demands the co-operation of the legisla- 
tive with the executive department of the government, to the end 
that the reform of the civil service shall be thorough, radical, and 
complete.” 

General GARFIELD, the candidate, was known to be 
friendly to reform, and although his letter of accept- 
ance was vague in its allusion to the subject, his in- 
augural address stated unequivocally his intention to 
ask Congressional legislation to regulate official terms 
and to secure official tenure. The Republican Post- 
master-General in the GARFIELD cabinet in his an- 
nual report expressed unreservedly his conviction, 
founded upon long official experience, of the necessity 
of reform. The Republican Senator Dawes intro- 


‘duced in the Senate a bill as a substitute for the PEN- 


DLETON bill, embodying the same principle, and seek- 
ing by somewhat different methods the same result. 
The Republican Senator HawLeEy’s committee, care- 
fully considering the whole subject, reported the PEN- 
DLETON bill, which is a measure of radical reform, 
with a body of expert testimony, which makes its re- 
port one of the most important and valuable con- 
tributions to the literature of reform. And at the 
opening of the session, on December 6, 1881, the Re- 
publican President said in his Message: 

“I urgently recommend, should there be a failure to pass any 
other act upon this subject, that an appropriation of $25,000 per 


year may be Ynade for the enforcement of Section 1753 of the Re- 
vised Statutes.” 


All\this was in harmony with the declaration of the 
Convention and the demand of the patriotic intelli- 
gence of. the country, and so far as these acts were 
concerned, the Republican party was the party of re- 
form. But, on the other hand, the Republican Mr. 
HUBBELL, on behalf of the Republican Congressional 
Committee, levied the political assessment which was 
forbidden by a Republican President in 1872, and 
which is the most iniquitous of the many outrages of 
Called to account for this offense, 


the Republican members of the committee attempted 
an excuse by asserting, in the teeth of the perfectly 
familiar truth and of conclusive evidence, that the 
levy was an invitation for voluntary contributions. 
The discussion interested the whole country. The 
subject became at once the most prominent of public 
questions, and the condemnation of the committee’s 
action was universal in both parties, except with a 
part of the Republican press. In the midst of the ex- 
citement the Republican Mr. BAYNE, of Pennsylvania, 
moved in the House of Representatives the appropri- 
ation of $25,000 for which the Republican President 
had asked. The motion was ridiculed by the Repub- 
lican Mr. JosEPH G. CANNON, of Illinois, and the Re- 
publican Mr. Henry S. NEAL, of Ohio, the last of 
whom is, like Mr. HUBBELL, a member of the ‘‘ Select 
Committee on Reform of the Civil Service.” Except- 
ing Mr. BAYNE, not a Republican supported the Presi- 
dent’s request, and it was denied by a Republican 
House by a vote in Committee of the Whole of 41 to 
35. The motion was renewed for $24,000 by a Demo- 
crat, Mr. WILLIs, of Kentucky, and was again lost, by 
a-vote of 54 to 40, with no word from any Republican 


except a sneer from the Republican Mr. Jonn D. 


WHitE, of Kentucky. After a day or two, Mr. HOL- 
MAN, 2 Democrat from Indiana, moved to give the 
Republican President $15,000 of the $25,000 that he 
had asked, and the motion was adopted. ; 
Thus it is only upon the motion of a Democrat that 
a contemptuous and reluctant Republican House 
shows a little niggardly favor to a reform which Re- 
publican conventions have strongly approved, and a 
Republican Administration begun, and to enforce 
which a Republican President has asked a pittance of 
$25,000 in vain. Do Messrs..CANNON, NEAL, and 
WHITE, Mr. HUBBELL and the members of the Con- 
gressional Committee, think that their performances 
have helped the party? Are they unable to see the 
significance of the independent Republican movement 
in Pennsylvania? Are they unable to comprehend 
that the balance of power in the Republican party is 
held by men who value parties as means, not as ends ? 
Do they not know that when once the resolute 
and intelligent citizens who make the heart and 
strength of the Republican party definitely decide 
that it is not the party of administrative reform, that 
moment the ‘‘ practical statesmen” who deal with 
*‘real and existing conditions” will be left flounder- 
ing in a minority? Mr. HUBBELL’s assessments and 
the Republican taunts at reform in the House will be 
found to have injured the Republican party very 
much more than any Democratic argument or vote 
during the session. Weadvise the leaders who think 
that Republican reformers will countenance the most 
flagrant abandonment of reform as they understand 
it to watch not only Pennsylvania, but Massachusetts. 
The reformers in that State are busily asking Repub- 


lican candidates for Congress if they hold to Repub- 


lican doctrine as laid down by the Massachussetts Con- 
vention, which demands thorough reform. If they 
do not, they will have to fight hard in some Repub- 
lican districts for their election. 
ers did not believe that the antislavery men were in 
earnest, but they learned their error too late in the 
election of 1844. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


IT is now nearly thirty years ago that JOHN BRIGHT, 
taunted in the House of Commons with his opposi- 
tion to the Crimean war, said, finely: 


“Even if I were alone, if mine were a solitary voice | 


raised amid the din of arms and the clamors of a venal press, 
I should have the consolation—which I trust will be mine 


to the last moment of my existence—that no word of mine > 


has tended to promote the squandering of my country’s 
treasure, or the spilling of one single drop of blood.” 


Mr. BrRIGHT’s confidence in his own firmness and 
moral courage was not too strong. The principle 
which he then announced with such lofty frankness 
he has adhered to during all the changes of a genera- 
tion, in which his country has been engaged in many 
‘‘small wars,” and been perilously near the verge of 
great ones. Mr. Bricut has not been for ‘‘ peace at 
any price,” for he sustained the American Govern- 
ment without qualification or hesitation in its sup- 
pression of the rebellion, declaring that it was the 
one justifiable and necessary war of his time; but he 
has looked with scorn and indignation upon the wars 
of aggression and oppression in which Great Britain 
has been involved in Afghanistan, in Zululand, and 
in South Africa. It was reserved for him, in the 
quaint Quaker phrase, ‘‘to bear testimony” against 
this kind of war as the last and crowning act in his 
long career, and to do it under circumstances which 
made it a grievous trial. He has resigned his seat in 
the Ministry of Mr. GLADSTONE because he could not 
approve of the Egyptian policy of the Government. 
In his explanation to the House he declared that for 
forty years he had maintained that there was a moral 
law for nations as for individuals, and he believed this 
law, as well as the law of nations, was violated in the 
proceedings of the Government at Alexandria. For 
himself, it is easy to see that there is little to regret 
in laying down responsibilities which have weighed 


heavily upon him, worn as he is with old age and ill- | 


poet living in respectable affluence. 


The old: Whig lead- 


ness and the weariness of long service; what is hard 
for him is the withdrawal of his support from the 
great leader with whose ideal of public policy he has 
had such intimate sympathy, and in whose labor of 
reform he has taken so earnest and so efficient a part. 
But Mr. BRIGHT’s conscience has been rendered ex- 
acting by many years of unquestioned sway, and he 
yields to it this last and great sacrifice with the un- 
faltering devotion that he has so often shown. It is 
almost certain that his retirement from the cabinet is 
practically his retirement from active political life, 
and it is a fitting finale to what may, without exag- 
geration, be called a majestic career. He has before 
faced prejudice and misrepresentation and calumny 
for his convictions, and now, what is far more diffi- 
cult for him, he faces the possibility of weakening a 
cherished cause and wounding a beloved leader. 


THE LAST MALE HEIR OF BURNS. 


WHILE still another statue of the greatest of Scotch 
poets is raised in Dumfries, it is announced that the 
latest male descendant of BuRNs is dying—a pauper 
in an almshouse. Could England, says CARLYLE, bit- 
terly, find nothing better for this child of the sun to 
do than to gauge beer barrels? But was it England’s 
business to find him something to do? Ifa man of 
the most exquisite genius comes singing into the 
world, is it not he who must control his own desti- 


ny? It is a strange freak of fortune that a poet of 


the purest strain, one Of the few chief names in liter- 
ary history, should gauge liquor for a living. But 
was it the fault of his.age ? 

It is a beautiful impulse, which is especially shown 
in recent times, to provide for the families of the 
great artists and poets and men of science who have 
charmed the world or enlarged the boundaries of 
knowledge. It is shocking to the feeling from which 
such generous giving springs to hear that a lineal 
descendant of BURNS is dying in a poor-house. Yet 
possibly for such a descendant the truest charity 
may be the public care in that form. We know no- 
thing whatever of the facts, and we make no possible 
imputation, but better to see the last heir of the great 
name decently housed at the public charge than reel- 
ing about the streets, the jeer and mockery of a rabble. 

The fact as told is in singular harmony with the 
sadness of BURNs’s story, and there is not a sadder. 
It would be strange to hear of a descendant of the 
It seems but 
natural that all who bear his name should share the 
weakness of his nature, and yet we believe that two 
of his sons were most worthy men, who lived lives as 
blameless as his was stormy and wild. When this 
last heir of his name is gone, and the male line of 
BURNS is extinct, it will be like that of the greatest of 
English poets, CHAUCER, SHAKESPEARE, SPENSER, 
MILTON, and of a long list of illustrious men. But 
the name itself—is any more fondly cherished? For 
any man so long dead is there so affectionate a per- 
sonal feeling? For any career in history is there at 
once more admiration and pity ? 


THE CROPS. 


DvrRinG the early months of this year the country 
was puzzled, doubtful, and timid in regard to its im- 


| mediate future, because of the uncertainty which 
‘hung over the prospects of the crops, which are to 


an extent not always understood the basis of the pros- 


| perity of every branch of business. The heavy 


floods in the Mississippi Valley, the long cold rains 
in the middle Western States, the almost entire fail- 
ure of the first planting of corn in the ‘corn belt” of 
Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, and the gloomy forecast 
in respect to cotton, produced an almost complete 
stagnation of those affairs which require plans laid a 
long way ahead. This was the situation up to the 
latter part of June. 

The hot suns of July, however, did not more sure- 
ly dissipate the storm-clouds than they scattered the 
forebodings under which the whole land was depress- 
ed. ‘ The United States produce more than one-third 
of the grain of the entire world, and nearly twice as 
much as any other single country,, Russia ranking 
next, and Germany next, the latter with little more 
than one-third of the production of the United States. 
Of wheat alone the surplus of this country supplies 
more than one-half the deficit of other lands, and 
this remarkable supremacy tends constantly to be- 
come more commanding. At the same time the 
United States grow more than two-thirds of the cot- 
ton crop of the world. It is easy to see, therefore, of 
what overwhelming importance the yield of the Amer- 
ican crops is, not only to our own people, but to the 
people of the rest of the globe. When during the 
last week in June and the first half of July the au- 
thentic reports from all sections of the country en- 
abled the careful observer to confidently predict a 
prosperous year for the farmer and the planter, 4 
sense of relief and a renewal of courage was felt from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. It is now as certain as 


anything in human affairs can be that the wheat 
crop will be very large, probably touching 500,000,000 
bushels ; that the cotton crop will be a good one, 
above that of last year, and, with one exception, the 
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largest in ten years; that corn—that imperial pro- 
duct, which far outstrips all others, and sustains our 
important exports of meat—will be nearly an aver- 
age crop, in spite of the dangers which beset it in the 
spring. In addition to this encouraging prospect, 
there is the probability that the disturbances in Egypt, 
threatening the safety of transport by the Suez Canal, 
and possibly preventing the turning of the waters of 
‘‘the Mother Nile” into the irrigating canals, may not 
only materially diminish the cotton product of Egypt, 
but may interrupt the shipthents of both cotton and 

in from the East Indies. It is not a humane thing 
to rejoice in the troubles of others; but the people of 
the United States may be allowed to cherish a proper 
degree of gratitude that difficulties like those which 
menace the valley of the Nile can not seriously im- 
poverish Europe so long as the heavens smile on the 
American fields. The greatest achievement in the 
financial history of the world—the easy and complete 
resumption of specie payments by the United States 
in 1879-—-was made possible by short crops in Europe 
and abundant crops here. A similar state of things 
this year will confirm the marvellous prosperity of | 
this country, for which the millions of Europe will 
certainly be none the worse. as 


GENERAL CURTIS SENTENCED. 


By the unanimous judgment of the Circuit Court of the 
United States, Judges WALLACE, BENEDICT, and BROWN 
sitting, thé statute under which General N. M. CURTIS was 
convicted has been declared valid, and General CurRTIs has 
been sentenced. The decision is important and interest- 
ing, and the opinion, prepared by Judge WALLACE, is & very 
fair, cogent, and complete vindication of the constitutional- 
ity of the law. The statute itself, it must be remembered, 
is of very limited scope, and by no means sufficient to erad- 
icate the gross abuse of political assessments, against one 
phase of which it is directed. It simply forbids executive 
officers or employés of the governmént, not appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to request or receive from, or to give to, any other officer 
or employé of the government any money for political 
purposes. 

But limited as the statute is in its operation, it involves 
certain powers of Congress which are exceedingly impor- 
tant, and the assertion and maintenanc@of which by a ju- 
dicial decision of more than usual authority, rendered in a 
case peculiarly favorable to sophistical presentation, must 
be accepted as a valuable victory for the cause of reform. 
The language of the Court is comprehensive : 
With the proper diechasge of dutiog ot 
pair the efficiency or tend to demoralize the public service, is essen- 
tial to promote the end and object of a and this power 
resides in the legislative department of government.” 

And again: 

“We can not affirm that Congress transcended its discretion in 
prohibiting transactions between officials which create the relation 
of donor and donee, and introduce party interests into the public 
service; nor that Congress erred in assuming that the influences 
springing from this relation and these interests should be discour- 
aged as liable to deflect the independence and impartiality which 
must rule official intercourse.” * 3 

As a matter of fact, Congress, in the statute under con- 
sideration, only prohibited “co-operation between officials 

in the raising of funds for political purposes,” but it is a 
fair inference from the language of the decision that Con- 
gress could also, if it chose, forbid payments for political 
purposes by all government employés, since the giving or 
refusing of such payments, used to maintain the employés’ 
superiors in office, is extremely “liable to deflect the inde- 
pendence and impartiality which must rule official inter- 
course.” ay 

But it remains true that while the power of Congress to 

._ forbid such payments is indirectly sustained by this de- 
cision, the root of the evil can be cut up only by a system 
of appointments for ascertained merit without regard to 
political considerations. | 


THE HILLSDALE CREW IN ENGLAND. 


It is doing John Bull, in his capacity of sporting man, 
and possibly in various other capacities as well, no injustice 
to say that he is fond of what is called a sure thing. Some- 
times, to be sure, he miscalculates, as ‘in the case of the 
Transvaal Boers, but his purpose is generally manifest. 
The history of international rowing in England illustrates 
this propensity of Bull, which is vividly exhibited in the 
latest episode of that history—the treatment of the Hills- 
dale crew. 
_ Before American oarsmen had acquired the art of row 
ing, English oarsmen were as glad to see them as if they 
had been a helpless party of Afghans, or an Alexandrian 
mob under the guns of an impenetrable British ship. They 
were welcomed, and taken in, and beaten, and no questions 
were asked. Not until Columbia had shown that it had a 
better four than any college in England were any ques- 
tions raised as to the eligibility of American crews to Eug- 
lish regattas. But from that moment the whole aspect of 
affairs underwent a sudden and radical change. Before the 
Visit of Columbia, American eligibility had been eligibility 
for defeat; when it became evident that it might very 
probably mean eligibility for victory, the whole case was 
altered. It became necessary to institute a igid examina- 
tion into the social and aquatic status of oarsmen who, it 
Was believed, could row objectionably fast. 

This examination has been undertaken in respect of the 
Hillsdale crew, and it has been decided that they row too 
ast; or, as the British oarsmen prefer f@ put it, that they 
are not amateurs. This examination has Deen conducted 
‘1 & very shabby, and, we are pained to add, in a character- 
Astically British way. The only decent ground which can 
; taken in such a matter is to follow the rule of the coun- 
Ty the candidate comes from, whether it accords or not 
With the rule of the country in which he seeks to row. It 
48 quite safe to assume that American amateurs are no wore | 


enamored than English amateurs of rowing against profes- 
sionals in disguise, and that they will not admit disguised 
professionals to amateur races. But to the governing body 
of the English amateurs (and a wonderful body it seems to 
be) the certificate of the American Amateurs’ -Association 
was notenough. They insisted on going behind the certif- 
icate, to inquire, not whether the oarsman, being an Ameri- 


| £an, was an American amateur, but whether, if he had been 
an Englishman, he would have been an English amateur. 


But at least the English judges, or censors, or whatever 
they may be called, were within their rights. The Hillsdale 
crew, however, had, it seems, prepared themselves to with- 
stand the British test, and they insist that they are ama- 
teurs according to the official definition of the British cen-— 
sorship. The British censors deny this claim, but they have > 
not had the manliness to publish their objections in such a 
form that, if unsound, their objections can be shown to be 
unsound. They have simply declined to “take the respon- 
sibility” of asserting that the Hillsdale crew was an amateur 
crew. In other words, they have issued a dispensation 
from rowing the Hillsdale crew to every British crew that 
feared it might be beaten by the Hillsdale crew. 

There can be no dispute that this is shabby; there can 
be as little that it is British. If the Hillsdale crew was 
thought in England a slow crew, it could have made many 
matches, even under the decision of the censors. It has 
not thus far succeeded in making one. It is not so satis- 
factory to receive a man’s confession that you can beat him 
as it is to beat him; but such satisfaction as can be had 
by the former process the Hillsdale crew is entitled to enjoy. 


| On the other hand, it seems to be less unsatisfactory to the 


British amateur mind to admit that a man can beat you . 
than to be beaten by him. For practical purposes the 
English definition is that if an American oarsman rows 
fast, he is a professional ; if he rows slow, he is an amateur. 
American amateurs should therefore either stay away from 
England, or qualify themselves for English regattas‘by no-— 
torious lack of speed. | 


SPECIAL EDUCATION IN COLLEGES. 


A PROPOSITION was made at the late Teachers’ Conven- 
tion, and urged with some force, to establish chairs of ped- 
agogics in colleges. This proposition is taking, but it seems 
to us to arise from a misconception of the purpose of col- 
leges, or even of universities, which are not places of special 
but of general education. Every year or two there are 
demands for chairs of “ journalism” in colleges, fortified, 
as this demand for chairs of pedagogics is, by a showing of 
how many persons yearly take up the occupation, and how 
important it is that they should be adequately prepared for 
it. But, as JOHN STUART MILL said in his address at St. 
Andrews, “ Universities are not intended to teach the know- 
ledge required to fit men for some special mode of gaining 
their livelihood. Their object is, not to make skillful law- 
yers, or physicians, or engineers, but capable and cultivated 
human beings.” It is well, as MILL goes on to say, that 
there should be special schools for these special purposes, 
but a place of general education is only injured in its pri- 
mary character by making these special studies a part of 
its curriculum. The State of New York has recognized the 
importance of teaching teaching by establishing normal 
colleges and schools for that purpose, and every improve- 
ment that can be made in the organization or the adminis- 


| tration of these will be a public advantage. But it is doubt- 
| ful whether the function of the public in the matter might 


not properly be limited to securing thé\permanence of em- 
ployment in teaching, and setting a high standard of profi- 
ciency, to be proved by a strict examination, leaving the 
candidates for teacherships to prepare themselves for this 
examination in their own way. This is the method that 
has been followed with success in the English civil service, 
and in the Indian civil service. It has been found there, 
and it would doubtless be found in our own school system, 
that the demand for enlarged facilities of special education 
would create its own supply. - | 


NOT ON PLEASURE BENT. 


GENERAL BaRRI05, the President of the republic of Guat- 
emala, has landed on our shores. Previous to his depart- 
ure he announced to his fellow-countrymen that he was 
“not bound on a voyage of pleasure.” On the contrary, he 
has come to “ arrange the frontier question pending with 
Mexico.” “Inspired by the antecedents, affinities, necessi- 
ties, and self-respect of two sister republics,” he wishes’ 
‘“‘ efficaciously so to act that in an honorable and concilia- 
tory manner, to the satisfaction of both, and without the 
national pride being slighted, this unhappy question shall 
be settled, which has so long occupied public attention, and | 
which might dispose us [them ] at one time or another to for- | 
get what we owe to our [their] mutual friendship.” This is 
a very beautiful declaration ; but when we come to test the 
value of the observation by “the application on’t,” as the 


lamented Cuttle would say, its charms fade. For what Pre-— 


sident BARRIOS really wishes is that the United States shall 
take the strip of territory which Mexico claims, and he has 
even intimated that if the United States do not do this, the 
precions slice will be offered to “some European power.” 
To which the natural answer—which we hope will be very 
promptly and plainly given—is, that any other power that 
may wish this Guatemalan morsel is welcome to it, but that 
for ourselves we have neither appetite nor digestion in that 
direction. Our relations to Mexico are at best sufficiently 
delicate, and they would not be improved by snapping up 
a coveted bit of distant ground on her southern frontier 
for the avowed purpose of keeping it from her. 


— 


PERSONAL, 


Mr. ArtuurR Gitmay, who died at Syracuse on the 11th inst., will 
be widely lamented in New York and Boston, where his fine talents 
and varied accomplishments and acquirements caused him to be 
held in the highest esteem. In his profession as an architect he 
was noted for exceptional ability. The Capitol of New Hampshire, 
at Concord, the new court-house at Boston, and many other public 
edifices, and numerous mansions in different parts of the country, 
are fine examples of his taste and skill. He was thoroughly versed 
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and always welcome contributor to magazines and the daily press, 


on matters connected with it. As a companion and raconteur he 
was very brilliant. Indeed, there was perhaps no man in New 
York whose gifts in this respect were more remarkable. A rare 
classical scholar, as well as familiar with modern literature, his 
tenacious memory enabled him to lighten up everything he talked 
about ; and he possessed a fund of anecdote, and was so genial and 
lovable in his wit and conversation that his company was sought 
by the good and the cultivated wherever he went and wherever he 
dwelt. During his protracted illness the beauty of his character 
was notably illustrated. His serenity and patience were never dis- 
turbed. His firm reliance upon the truths of religion and his deep 
attachment to the Episcopal Church were the solace of his last 
hours, as indeed they had been during his whole career. Those 
who knew him will hold his memory in affectionate remembrance. 


—Senator Brown, of Georgia, one of the wealthiest membersof © 
the United States Senate, has just presented to the University of ~ 
Georgia an endowment of $50,000, the interest of which is to be | 


used in educating poor students, 

—According to Mr. Lasoucnere, of the London Truth, the col-: 
lections in the London churches on Hospital Sunday showed in the 
rich parishes very different results from what was received on Hos- 
pital Sunday in the opulent congregations of New York. In Lon- 
don the four largest offertories were in St. Michael’s, Chester Square ; 
Christ Church, Lancaster Gate; Chapel Royal, St. James; and 
Chapel Royal, Savoy. The four smallest collections were at West- 


| minster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Mr. Sprrezon’s Tabernacle, 


and the Roman Catholic Pro-Cathedral, Kensington: 

—Mr. Epucnp Yates, in the London World, says that “even on 
Sunday the Princess of Wales is ever ready to do some kind act 
toward those who regard a sight of her as one of the red-letter 
days of their lives, and so this week H.R.H.with her daughters at- 


tended the Children’s Flower Service at Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair, 


and then, laden with flowers and fruit, proceeded herself to the 
Children’s Hospital to distribute them to the patients. Such a 
wealth of fruit and flowers I never saw as was literally piled up in 
the chancel of the church when all the small people had left their 
offerings; nor did I ever see such crowds of lovely little faces, 
who, no doubt, in a few years’ time will be among the London 
beauties of their day.” 7 

—Mr. Freperick Marquanpb, whose name and business were fa- 
miliar as household words to those who fifty years ago were in act- 
ive life in New York, died on the 14th inst. at his residence in 
Southport, Connecticut, aged eighty-four. For thirty years he was 
the prominent jeweller of the city, and in 1852 retired with a large 
fortune, leaving as his successors Messrs. Batt, Buacg, & Co. Aft- 
er ceasing from active pursuits, he devoted himself to the interests 
of various charities, carefully investigating cases of distress, and 
offering aid with the utmost delicacy. His aversion to having his 
good deeds made public was very great; so much so that he once 
became estranged from a clergyman in this city who had prepared 
a list of Mr. Marquanp’s charities, which he proposed to read in a 
eulogistic sermon. He never talked of the work to which the lat- 
ter part of his life was almost exclusively devoted. 

—Secretary Foteer put the right man in the right place when 
he appointed Captain Frank R. Basy, of the Pacific Mail Steam- 


ship Company, president of the board to examine plans and inven- . 


tions for use at life-saving stations, in place of the late WiLLiam 
R. Garrison. Captain Basy has also been elected vice-president 
of the New York Club, and City Chamberlain J. Netson Tappan 
president, as successor to Mr. GaRRIsON. 

—Bishop Freprv, of Angiers, France, in an eloquent protest 
against the proposed removal of the crucifixes from halls and 
courts of justice, says: “‘ The cross of Christ is in its place in front 
of the accused and above the head of the judge, to inspire resig- 
nation in the one and impartiality in the other. Throughout the 
world the cross is the immortal symbol of law, justice, truth, devo- 
tion, sacrifice, and ‘all the great principles which are the honor and 
the force of civilization.” 

—A romance in little gets into the papers from Connelsville, 
Pennsylvania, where a man of forty-five, known as EpeErton Davis, 
employed in the carpenter shop of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company, has just been informed that by the death of an 
uncle he has become Ear! of Ellesmere, with an income of $250,000 
a year. Soon after his arrival in this country, some years ago, he 
lost what little money he had, and since then has tramped over 
the United States, getting a scanty living as best he could. At 
Connelsville he officiated as a coal-heaver, and learned the trade 
of a carpenter. He was educated at Eton, has a good address and 
prepossessing appearance. On the 14th inst. he left Connelsville 
for England, to assume his title and take possession of his estates, 

—Mr. E.iot Gregory, lately of “the American Colony” in Paris, 
has taken a studio at Newport, Rhode Island, for the season. He 
is a young artist of talent and promise. ‘ 

—Mr. Antuony Troops is about to enter upon a new branch 
of literature. He is preparing a biography of Lord Patmexsron. 

—Mrs. R. W. Emerson headed with $100 the subscription started 
in Boston a few days since for the benefit of the widow of Joun 
Brown. 

—Lord Chief Justice Co-eripaE lately paid this remarkable trib- 
ute to Lord Justice Hotker: “Certainly, if sense and learning, if 
vigorous understanding and accurate language, if strong grasp of 
facts and principles, if transparent honesty of purpose, if sweet- 
ness of temper, and unwearied courtesy, and consideration for ev- 
ery human being who came in contact with him—if these things 

are—as they are—great qualities of a judge, these great qualities 
he had in the largest and amplest measure.” 

—When the Duke of Sutherland was visiting us recently he 
went to the remarkable line of farms owned by Colonel James 


Youna, at Middletown, Pennsylvania. . He was delighted, and ad- © 


mitted that he had expected to see no such agricultural perfection 


in the United States. The Colonel’s crops now out embrace 310 | 


acres of wheat, 410 of grass, 280 of corn, 270 of oats, 24 of tobacco, 
21 of potatoes, etc. There are eleven farms, and full sets of farm 
buildings, thirteen barns, and the whole body embraces 1440 acres 


| of land, running along the pike two and a half miles. The last 


year there were 243 head of fat cattle. The herd of Alderney em- 
braces forty-six pure-bred animals, a number of them imported. 
Colonel Younge has recently been offered $3000 for five cows. The 
animals are groomed and cleaned like race-horses. The Duke gave 
a cordial invitation to Colonel Young to visit him in Evgland and 

partake of his hospitality. | 
—Mr. Lewis H. Repriztp, who died a few days since at Syra- 
cuse, New York, aged eighty-nine, was the oldest printer and editor 
in the State, and was for nearly half a century a conspicuous figure 
in the politics and journalism of Central New York. Without being 
particularly noted for those qualities and qualifications which in 
the present time are deemed essential in a first-class journalist, he 
had that strong sense, practical ability, and independence of char- 
acter that insured for him the public respect and much local influ- 
ence. In early life he gave employment to THurtow WEED, to 
which that veteran makes frequent allusion when speaking of 
olden times; and the late Lewis GayLorp CLarRK was one of his 
apprentices. He was a sturdy upholder of his order, remarking, 
on one occasidn, “I always regarded journalism as a means for 
controlling other men, and not one for letting other men control 
you.” Mr. Reprieip’s remains were interred at Oakwood Cem- 
etery, and on a plain slab will be cut the words—chosen by him- 
self—“ Lewis H. Reprieip, printer. A worn and battered form, 
‘ 


in the history and literature of his profession, and was a frequent _ 


gone to be recast more beautiful and perfect.” 
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“HE WAS SITTING IN HER EASIEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE CHAIR.” 


(Begun in Harper's No. 1330, Vol. XXVL)} 
SO THEY WERE MARRIED.” 


BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Avtuors or Tur Berrenery,” “Tne OF THE Fert,” 
‘ THE Suv Comes Home,” ere, 


PART II.—IN THE SEASON. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Tue interview with Violet must be held sooner or later, because 
from the very nature of the things to be said, they could not pos. 
sibly be written. One may have no conscience—many men cer- 
tainly have no conscience; but few men are destitute of common- 
sense, and there is generally some caution in wickedness, Again, to 
put down in black and white—which may be read by anybody—an 
offer to your wife that she may, if she please, go and marry some 


one else, provided you are allowed the same liberty, would be, 
besides a very imprudent thing, a thing which might go straight 
to the head, and lead to repentance before the deed. This kind 
of repentance is regrettable, because it sometimes ends in prevent- 
ing the crime altogether. Yet one wonders why it has not been 
preached up more. Again, if you go and make such an offer in 
words, you may be able to dress it up in flowers and figures of 
fancy, so that by persuasive art its great wickedness may be con- 
cealed, and its’ general advantages alone remain in sight. Now, 
the general advantages of a clean slate are obvious to all. 

Guy knew his wife’s address, because it was the old one. He 
knew that she still lived with Paul Perigal, as she had done in 
former days. He called at the house the next morning at twelve. 
Miss Lovelace was not returned from the theatre; he would wait 
for her. No; he would not give his card. Miss Lovelace would 
see him when she came home. ; 

He walked upstairs with the air of a man who knew his way 
about the house, and went into the drawing-room. 

A young lady—rather a pretty girl—rose as he came in. 

‘Pardon me,” said Guy, astonished ; “I am waiting to see Miss 
Lovelace.” | 


The girl gathered up some 
work 


“I will tell her,” she said, 
“Perhaps she will not be 
for hour. But 

r. eriga wi be bac im. 
mediately.” 

“I do not want to see Mr. 
Perigal at all,” said Guy, 
rudely. “May I ask, if you 
please, who you are?” 

“Tam the boy’s governess 
and companion”—it was, in 
fact, Elsie—“ and at present 
he is asleep.” 

And then she knew, by the 
change in her visitor’s face 
and the sudden look of re. 
semblance, to whom she was 
talking. 

“I will go,” she said, hast- 
ily; and fairly ran out of 
the room. 

“A governess!” He had 
forgotten the boy. “ Already 
a governess. Yes; he must 
be in his sixth year, By 
gad! And Violet has got 
on.” He looked about him. 
The room was hung with 
bright curtains; there were 
flowers in the window; it 
was papered and painted in 
the new style; on the walls 
were pictures, some of them 
good ; there were choice cups 
and all kinds of pretty things 
in cabinets. “She has got 
on. In the old days there 
was a ragged carpet here, 
and it was the girls’ school- 
room, where she learned to 
act; and a table with marks 
of beer, and pipes on the 
mantel-shelf; and an old 
man in a shabby coat.”’ 

“TI think—oh! Mr. Peri- 
gal, don’t go upstairs. I 
think”—cried Elsie, below, 
in great agitation—“ it is her 
husband come back again. 
A tall man, with dark eyes. 
When I said I was the gov- 
erness, he scowled. Shall I 
go upstairs and watch beside 
the boy? Shall I call a po- 
liceman ?” 

“TI will beard him,” said 
the actor, solemnly. 

When the door opened 
and the old man appeared, 
Guy perceived that he was 
transformed as well—that is, 
his coat was no longer shab- 
by. Violet’s success meant 
new Coats and new boots for 
her old friend—it would also. 
let us add, have meant hon- 
orable retirement to her fa- 
ther, the carpenter, and her 
mother, the dresser; but 
they would have died out of 
harness—and new furniture 
for the house, and newness 
and brightness generally, 
with a good deal of cham- 
pagne, which Paul regarded, 
just as the young man of thie 
present day, as the drink of 
the gods. The old man also 
had a beautiful new wig, 
curly, well combed, and as 
black as when he was fresh- 
ly entering upon the thirties. 
Also his eyebrows were beau- 
tifully pencilled, so that, if 
he could have hidden the 
crow’s-feet and shaken a 
more jaunty leg, he might 

ave passed for forty. 

“Oh!” said Paul, recos- 
nizing him. “ You are thie 
man, are you? “You are— 
the—man.” He spoke with 
a hissing breath between ev- 
ery word, which is one way, 
and very effective too, of ex- 
pressing contempt. 

“What the devil—” be- 

n Guy. 

“" You are my Violet’s hus- 
band; and a pretty husband 
too. You desert her a year 
after you married her; you 
send her back without a pen- 
ny in her pocket for her baby 
and herself; you leave her 
for five years; and when she 
makes her mark and begins to command her price, you come back 
to stand in with her. That is the kind of man, sir, you are.’ 

It was remarkable about Paul Perigal that, even when in deep- 
est earnest, he used old catch-words of the stage. — Sometimes they 
were so very old that they had long since lost their force. — 

“Good Lord !” ‘said Guy, taken completely aback at this unex- 
pected charge. He expected to be accused of cruelty, and of neg- 
lect, and desertion; but it did not occur to him that his visit 
would be construéd into an attempt to live upon his wife’s salary. 
Yet the suggestion gave him a hint, which he was not slow to act 
upon. They were afraid that he would claim a husband's rights 
over her money, were they? Good. ; 

“We are no longer, however,” Paul Perigal went on, “ without. 
defenders. We have friends. It is no more a question of one old 
man—nobody but myself—standing between the serpent and his 
victim-che-yild.” He really was quite desperately in earnest ; but 
he had personated virtuous indignation so often on the stage that in 
real emotion he naturally fell back upon the language of melodrams. 
‘We have but to raise our hands, and all London pwould rise 1D 
defense of its favorite, the fair and accomplished Violet—my ~ 
—your innocent victim—Mr.—Mr.—Marryer-under-false-names - 
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“You are an old fool!” said Guy. 
What Paul would have said in reply one knows not. While he 


was gathering himself together for the effort of retort, Violet her- 


sclf burst into the room. She heard down-stairs that a gentleman 


was waiting for her, and she divined who her visitor might be. 

“« How dare you come to this house ?” she asked, with resolution 
in her eye. 
Cs 2 } see,” said Guy, slowly—he was sitting in her easiest and 
most comfortable chair, and did not go through the formality of 
rising for purposes of greeting or courtesy—“I see that success 
as not changed your temper.” 


“ Daddy,” said Violet, quietly, “leave us alone. No, I am not | 


in the least afraid of the man, I assure you.”’ She shut the door 
after him, and then, standing beside the table, looked her husband 
in the face, not defiantly, but as one who has the command of the 
situation. 

ne] want to talk to you, quietly, and without heroics. If you 


please to listen—”’ 
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“Go on,” said Violet. ‘The very sight of you fires my blood ; 
but go on—go on—let me hear you.” | 

‘What I have to say shall be’brief. When we parted it was 
on the understanding that we should never at any time trouble 
one another again.” 

“It was. Then why do you come here ?” | 

‘‘ You told me to go my way, and you would go yours.” | 

“T did. I have gone my way. It has been a hard and toil- 
some way; but I have won what I wanted.” 

“Very good; I shall not seek to disturb you in the possession 
of anything that you may have won if you agree to my proposition. 
I have gone my way too. But I have not been so fortunate as 
you. I have lost what I hoped to win.” | | 

“Oh!” She meant to‘imply that she cared nothing at all 
whether he won or lost. 7 

“T am now,” he continued, “a perfectly ruined man. There is’ 
nothing left. I have raised money on my reversionary interests 


till they are mortgaged to the hilt. I have debts which must be. 
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paid somehow—debts of honor. There is one way by which I can 
pay those debts.” 

‘What do your debts concern me ?” 3 

“They might concern you very seriously. Of eourse you know 
that, as your husband, I have the right to draw all your pay.” 

Violet turned pale. That was what Paul had told her. 

“Draw my pay! But we are separated.” 

“That makes no difference, unless we are separated under a bond 
and agreement, which is not the case. However, the question may 
not arise. I only mentioned it to show that my credisors might, if 
they pleased—”’ 

“ Go on.” 

“There is, I said, one way only out of the difficulty. It is no- 
thing for you to consent to; in fact, you will be the greatest gainer 


| by it—which is why I expect you to agree—and yet it is everything 


for me. Tell me, is there the least chance of any present or future 
reconciliation between us ?”’ | 
“‘ Never—never—never.” Her resolute lips were set firm. She 
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meant it. ‘he wounds inflicted on her by this 
man were still fresh in her memory. She would 
never forget them. 

“ Quite s0. And what I expected—and hoped. 
Yes; hoped, by Jove!” he said, in the hard and 
cruel tones which had formerly maddened her. 

“We regard each other,” he went on, “ with 
profound aversion. We do not wish ever to 
meet again, nor even to hear from each other. 
Is not that the case ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Then, Violet,” he said, springing to his feet, 
“make the separation complete. We were mar- 
ried in secret. We will be divorced in secret. 
I give you your liberty. Go; marry—if you 
please—and any one you please. I am sorry to 
have stood in your light so long. You are bound 
no longer; we are divorced.” 

He spoke rapidly, gesticulating with his hands. 
. “You agree?” he ask 

She was carried away by his impetuous words ; 
she was on the point of accepting the yelease 
offered her, when, fortunately, the old distrust of 
all he did or said came back to her, and she hes- 
itated. 

“ You make me free,” she said, “on condition 
of my making you free in-return. Is that so?” 

“Certainly. It is not a gift which I offer you. 
I have no gifts for you. The time of making 
gifts is past and gone long ago. This is a bar- 

ain.”’ 


“It isa bargain,” she repeated. “If I accept 


“If you accept it,” he interposed, “ you will be 
free to make any match you please among your 
numerous admirers. No one will know anything 


of the past; nobody need know. I was married 


as plain Richard Johnson, you in your own name 
of Emily Hicks. The only witnesses were your 
own father and the old actor. They can be 
squared, I suppose. Who would identify Rich- 
ard Johnson with me? Who would find Emily 


_ Hicks in Violet Lovelace ?” 


“I should be free to marry again. But sup- 
pose I do not want to marry again ?”’ 

“Hang it! you will some day.” 

** And you—if I accept—will also marry again ?” 

* Yes; I shall marry a woman with money.” 

**Do you love her?” 

“What has that got to do with the thing? 
She has money; I want money.” 

“Yes.” She was trying to put the matter quite 
clearly before herself.. “ And if I do not accept ?” 

“Then many things will happen to you—and 
to me—and you will discover that the bond of 
husband and wife may lead to disagreeable sur- 
prises. Come, Violet, do not be revengeful, even 
if I seem at first to have the best of the bargain. 
In the long-run—” 

“And when he grows up—when the boy asks 
me who was his father—what am I to say ?” 

“*Richard Johnson, gentleman, deceased.’ 
Poor Dick! Wipe your eyes. Call him Johnson, 
Show the boy vour marriage lines. Speak ten- 
derly of his father.” 

“And the boy’s rights ?” 

“What rights 9” 

“Your heir’s rights—what of them? No; 
when the boy is of age he shall Know the truth.” 

Guy pondered. When the boy came of age. 
That would be in sixteen years’ time. Sixteen 
years. The curate who had married them had 
long since forgotten the obscure couple who stood 
before him one cold day in November. The wit- 
nesses, Paul Perigal, and Hicks the carpenter, 
would most certainly be dead in sixteen years. 
Who was to identify him with Richard Johnson ? 
Who conld prove that the Richard Johnson, the 
undoubted husband of Violet, was himself —Guy 
Ferrier? And as for letters from him, there was 
not one+he remembered with infinite satisfac- 
tion—not one, because he had never written her 
a single letter. 

“T agree,” he said, softly and persuasively, “to 
acknowledging the boy as my heir, when he is 
of age. Till then you can keep him out of the 
way. ‘ Now, Violet, once more consider my pro- 


- posal, Let me go free; let me marry without 


creating any scandal; go and marry yourself, if 
you like. If you do this, you will have the boy 
to yourself ; you can bring him up anyhow you 
please. When he is of age, but not before, tell 
him that he is to be the next Lord Ferrier. Bring 
him to me, and you will be heartily glad that—” 

“What kind of things will happen to me ?” she 
asked. 

“First of all, there will be an almighty smash. 
Then, eyerybody will know that the beautiful 
Violet. Lovelace is the wife of the man who has 
smashed, and his creditors will include her money 
in the estate.” f 

“And the boy—oh! the boy ?” she cried. 

“A man is always allowed to have the custody 
of his boy at the age of seven. The boy is now, 


. I suppose, about five. I shall most certainly, if 


you do not accept my terms, take away the boy 
as soon as he is seven years of age. Understand 
me quite clearly. Iam not at all the man to be 
moved by your crying and tears. The boy shall 
be mine as soon as he is seven years of age.” 

. The mother’s cheek grew pale. 

“There is no act of cruelty or wickedness,” 
she said, “that you would not commit. But have 
my boy you shall not, so long as there is a house 
in England where I may hide him. What next 
will happen ?” 

“The boy will be the heir to a title, and no- 
thing else.” 

“He is that already. For I suppose you will 
spend all the money there is.” 

Violet had never played in any piece where 
there had been mention of entail. She there- 
fore knew nothing about the laws of real pro- 
perty. People have different opportunities and 


rivileges of acquiring knowledge. An actress ’ 


earns the secrets of the outside world by the 
parts she plays. 

Guy was about to explain to her that it might 
be necessary to cut off the entail by consent of 


the tenant in possession, his father, and himself ; 
but, as he saw that she knew nothing of the.sub- 
ject, he forbore. 

“TJ will acknowledge him. I dare say we shall 
find a way out of the row about my second mar- 
riage, if there is to be any row. Is not this a 


fair offer? -If you do not accept it, you will have 


to fight for your money and for your boy; be- 
cause I will lay my hands on both.” 

‘“‘T must consider,” said Violet, presently. “I 
do not know what traps you may be laying. I 
must consider. I will send you a reply.” 

« Nonsense !” he said, roughly. ‘‘ What is the 
use of considering? The thing is perfectly plain. 
Nothing could be simpler. If you were to con- 
sider for a twelvemonth, it could not be plainér.” 

“No, I will ndét decide without consideration. 
I will send you a reply. Now, if you please, go.” 

“If you hate me, as I believe you do, Violet ; 
if you desire never to see or hear from me again, 
you will accept.” : 

‘I do, from my very soul, desire never to see 
you again. I ama most unhappy woman because 
I ever fell in your way. Yet I will not accept 
your offer without further consideration. Listen! 
Do you hear that voice ?” 

It was the boy. He had awakened from his 
morning nap, and Elsie was bringing him, laugh- 
ing and prattling, down-stairs, to have his dinner. 
_ “That is your son’s voice. Would you like to 
see him ?” 

“No.” This evidence of the child’s existence 
startled and alarmed him. ‘No, I do not wish 
to see the boy.” 

“IT am glad I heard him, for he has made me 
very certain I can accept nothing at your hands 
without consideration. He reminds me, too— 


could -I have ao. it ?—that your offer to me’ 


is a mockery. How should I marry, having to 
tell that boy his secret? How should I commit 
this dreadful crime that you propose and dare to 
look upon the boy and to tell him that secret ? 
How could I bring upon the innocent child shame 
for his mother? That shame, at least, he shall 
never feel. I am an actress; that I can not help. 
Why, if I could help it, I would not, because it is 
my pride and joy. I do not think the boy will 
ever be ashamed of his mother’s profession. If 
he is to be ashamed, it shall be of his father. 
So—I refuse your proposal.” 

“Violet, you are a fool; you do not know what 
you are doing—you do not consider— Remem- 
ber, I do not use idle threats.” 

“Do what you like—what you can. I refuse 
your offer. Offer! It is no offer; it is not in 


your power to give me back my freedom. What 


a fool I was not to see that from the first! No 
one can. Nothing but death can cut that miser- 
able tie. There is my answer. ‘And now, if you 
please, go !” 


“One moment, Violet. You can, if you please, 


set up your back and refuse your consent; but 


_ had better not. Now I modify my offer. 


ou will do as you like. I care nothing at all 
whether you marry or whether you do not. All 
I say is, let me do what I please without moles- 
tation or fear of interference. Yes, I know what 
you are going to say. Whois there who will tell 
you that the man you married six years ago has 
married again? Don’t interfere with me, and 
then I will not interfere with you. If you stand 
between me and my proposed marriage, then— 


Miss Violet Lovelace, or Mrs. Ferrier, or what- 


ever you call yourself—remember that you have 
a desperate man to deal with.” 

“ And yet I will not promise anything. No, I 
will consider, before all, the rights of the boy. 


But I will think it over. If it were not for him, 


I would let you commit this crime without a 
word. Because of my boy, because I am a mo- 
ther, I think not only of him, but of the other 
poor creature whom you are going to delude and 
lead into misery. Oh, Guy, if you could see your- 
self as those who know you see you! If you 
could see the miserable, contemptible figure you 
cut, when, no doubt, you think you are a gallant 
gentleman! Go; you are but a sneak and a 
coward.” 

He made no reply; but he went away. As he 

opened the street door he heard the voice of the 
boy again, shouting and laughing. But this did 
not soften his heart. 
_ He walked westward, among the squares of 
Bloomsbury, thinking what he would do. He 
might break his engagement with Virginie and 
let the smash come, and await the consequences. 
He might go on with it and let Violet do what she 
pleased. That was the best thing to do. Pro- 
bably she would do nothing. She would be too 
much afraid of his wrath to do anything. He 
could take the boy; he could spend her money ; 
he could make himself infernally disagreeable. 
Yes, he would go on. She would submit. And 
as soon as these two witnesses to his marriage 
were dead he would snap his fingers at Violet 
and bid her do her worst. 


CHAPTER VII. 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


Waen the engagement:-was fairly and happil 
accomplished, Maude sat down Ae breathed 
more freely. If her brother was in debt and dif. 
ficulties, her father knew nothing, and, for the 
present, need know nothing. Perhaps a turn 
might be taken for the better. Perhaps Guy 
might be influenced by a wife. 

““T shall expect you,” she told him, “to pay 
Virginie the attention she deserves. You must 
pretend to be in love with her, if you are not. 
Meantime leave her to me. I have already led 
her to believe you are a second King Arthur— 
Heaven forgive me! I must manage, somehow, 
80 that the drop from imagination to reality may 
prove less than—than you have given me reason 
to expect.” 

“Do you think,” he replied, sulkily, “that I 
shall cuff and kick her don’t be 


| 


gloomy. You me on. I didn’t want to 
marry the girl. You ought to be happy about it.” 

“‘So I should be, Guy, if I could think that any 
happiness will come to any of us out of it. And 
it is my doing, whatever comes. Well,” she 
sighed, “do not get into any fresh difficulties 
before your wedding day. And—oh! Guy, can 
you—can you keep away from the tables for a 
little while—only till the autumn?” 

He laughed, but not cheerfully. Because he 
meant that he was not going even to try to keep 
away from the tables. It was not in order to 
abstain from the one thing he loved that he was 
going to run this frightful risk of marriage. Not 
at all. Quite the contrary. But then women are 
never reasonable. | 

When one reads how the Most Worshipful the 
Lord Mayor, and with him a following of amiable 
people, lift up their voices against the wickedness 
of the French in allowing Monaco to continue, 
one is reminded of a certain text about a mote 
and a beam, inasmuch as for every france which 
is daily lost and won in that wicked peninsula ten 
thousand are daily lost and won in the hells of 
this most virtuous city of West London. Yet 
my Lord Mayor maketh no sign. If, indeed, hy- 
pocrisy be chiefly known in the condemnation of 
sins to which we are secretly addicted, or to 
which we feel no attraction, then, indeed, we are 
a nation of the most gigantic hypocrites—Pata- 
gonian hypocrites. We hold indignation meet- 
ings about the opium trade, and our people are 
being ruined, body and brain, by bad drinks 
worse than any opium; we hold up our hands 
at the buying and selling of slaves, yet we allow 
women to work twelve hours a day for four 
shillings a week; and by this underpayment of 
women’s labor, our long hours of shops, and in 
a hundred other ways, we keep our white slaves, 
and grow rich upon their labor. All these things 
make one long for a prophet, because, if I un- 
derstand the prophetic character aright, his most 
important function—a very uncomfortable one— 
was to make people see clearly their own wick- 
edness, and the evil things lying under their very 
noses. No doubt Ahab, before Elijah came, was 
often indignant when he thought of the abomina- 
ble wickedness of his Syrian neighbor, Benhadad. 

As my Lord Mayor and his friends have not 
yet spoken on«the subject, there exist, for the 
convenience of young men like Captain Ferrier, 
half a dozen clubs, where the noble game of 
baccarat, not to speak of écarté, picquet, napo- 
leon, pitch and toss, loo, lansquenet, and many 
other ingenious devices for the exchange of 
money—the humbling of the mighty for good, 
and the exalting of the poor for a season—may 
be enjoyed. They are chiefly maintained by and 
for the gilded youth and the youth who are be- 
lieved to be gilded. These young men of the 
modern time take their fling in a manner not un- 
worthy of their ancestors, save that for punch 
they substitute champagne; and for beer, 
champagne ; and for port, champagne; and that 
they do not laugh much, and are generally rather 
low in their spirits, and therefore need the stimu- 
lus of champagne at breakfast, and at luncheon, 
and at dinner, and at the chiming of. the mid- 
night bells, and at early matins. They “fling” 
in many directions; but for the present one has 
only.to do with their favorite pastime of the mid- 
night baccarat. 

Guy’s engagement at first brought him luck. 
Everybody knows how luck follows luck, just as 
misfortunes crowd thick upon each other. * His 
tradesmen, whose name was legion, suddenly 
changed their front, and showed an amount of 
confidence which was exhilarating, and made 
him feel like buying everything; the men who 
held his promissory notes ceased to look anxious ; 
the gentleman who had advanced him money on 
his reversionary interests began to consider 
prayerfully the subject of the marriage settle- 
ments; and, in addition, he had a steady flow of 
luck nearly every night. So that he really began 
to consider the girl who was the cause of all this 
as a most praiseworthy person, deserving of ad- 
miration. 

He had to be seen with her a good deal in 
those early days, though, happily, his father took. 
his place, and was never bored with Virginie’s 
society, as he was himself, and was not wishing 
constantly to.be back again tempting Fortune, as 
he did. It is not every engaged man who has a 
father willing to take so much arduous work off 
one’s hands. Then Maude was useful; and be- 
tween the two, Guy really found that a daily call, 
or perhaps a dinner, at Mrs. Hallowes’s house, 
was quite as much as need be expected of a man. 

Love-making under these conditions fell very, 
very far short of what poor Virginie expected. 
There was nothing in it, after all. She was 
engaged; her lover came most days to see her, 
and staid a quarter of an hour, and seemed 
anxious to get away again; if nobody was in the 
room he sometimes kissed her forehead coldly ; 
he communicated nothing about himself, his pur- 
suits, his reading, his ambition ; nor was he in 
the least curious about her own—a humiliating 
thing for a girl, not to be thought worth a little 
curiosity. 

It must be her task, Virginie thought, to make 
him believe her capable of his confidence. That 
would, doubtless, come in time. Meanwhile a 
little expression of feeling, a little ardor, a little 
warmth of manner, seemed wanting even to this 
inexperienced girl. In what a different voice had 
Tom—her “ brother” Tom, as Mrs. Hallowes call- 
ed him—told her that he loved her! Even the 


Professor, who owned that he must come after 


Tom, spoke of his affection for her with warmer 
voice and greater show of passion. But men are, 
doubtless, different; this man of reserve kept 
his deeper feelings in his own heart. Virginie 
would get at them in time. 

““My dear,” said Maude, smiling, though she 
looked anxious, when the girl confided these 
thoughts to her, “do not make an idol or a god 
of your husband. You know, in a sister’s eyes, 


it is difficult for a brother to do wrong. But a 
wife is not a sister. You, who will be with him 
constantly” —Virginie’s heart sank at the pros- 
pect, though she knew not why—“ will find faults 
in him of which I know nothing. You wil! have 
to excuse them.” | 

“Guy,” she said, passionately, “have you no 
heart ?” 

“What is the matter now, Maude ?” 

“Tt is your neglect of that poor girl, 
do you look for? A more beautiful aay | 
There are no more beautiful women.” 

s¢ What am I to do, then ?” 

“ Pretend that you are in love with her. Ihave © 
no patience! Oh! But for one thing—but for 
my father’s sake—I would break it off even now.” 

“Don’t do that, Maude. Come,-I will go and 
buy her something. It can’t be paid for till after 


‘the wedding, so it does not signify.” 


“Oh, Guy”—his absolute inability to see what 
was wanted made her laugh—“ one hopes you 
may make a better husband than lover.” _~ 

For some reason he scowled and became 
moody; and that something was not bought. 
He remembered, in fact, that he was already a 
husband, and not successful in that profession ; 
also that he had as yet received no letter of sub- 
mission from Violet—a thing which he confident- 
ly expected. This made him feel ill-used. 7 

Then Maude took Virginie with her to see The 
Towers, their country house. It was a splendid 
old place, worth seeing, if only for its age, for the 
memories of the many generations who had lived 
there, and for. the accumulations of treasures 
forming part of the family history ; a picturesque 
old place, many-gabled, built of warm red brick, 
standing among its gardens and trees; a stately 
and proud old place, fit home for an old English 
family. 

“This,” she said, taking her visitor to the 
rooms, “ will all, some day, be yours, as it was 
your great-grandmother’s. -I hope you like this 
prospect, fair Chatelaine ?” | 

“Oh,” Virginie gasped, “Maude, it is won- 
derful !” 

It is, indeed, truly wonderful to go over an old 
house belonging to an old family who have kept 


-themselves and their things together. The fam- 


ily portraits, the books, the arms and armor, the 
furniture, the plate, the china, the very staircases 


‘and landings, the windows, the gables, the roof 


of the house, are all things that can not be 
bought. 

“T have never felt before,” Virginie whispered, 
“what it meant to possess ancestors. Here one 
feels what it may mean. All these things speak 
to us; thev belong to us, but we belong to them. 
In this old place one seems to. hear, day and 
night, the voices of the dead. They are calling 
to us to keep up the honor of the House.” 

“Yes,” said Maude, “I feel the same thing 
every time I come here. It is the place of our 
ancestors. We are among themall. It can not 
be but that their spirits haunt the place which 
we all of us have loved so well. From genera- 
tion to generation, from father to son, we have 
been English gentlefolk ; not great statesmen or 
great generals, but we have taken our share and 
done our work. Not one but has kept the es- 
cutcheon spotless; not one who has disgraced—” 
Here she stopped, and her eyes filled with tears, 
because she thought of one who had already 
gone so far to bring sorrow and shame upon 
them, for whose sake she had done her best to 
bring sorrow and shame upon the girl with her. 

Virginie took her hand, thinking that Maude’s 


tears were due to her respect and love for her 


ancestors. 

“It is a great thing, Maude,” she said, “to 
belong to this House; it is a very solemn thing 
to marry the heir. Forgive me if I seem to think 
too little of it.” ? 

“No, dear, I was not thinking of that. See! 
here is a portrait of Guy as a child. Its compan- 
ion is of a former Guy, Lord Ferrier, taken at the 
same age, in the time of Charles the First. Do | 
you see the wonderful likeness in the boys? Yet 
there are two hundred years between them, and 
one is dust and ashes. There is another of the 
same Lord Ferrier, taken later on, after the Res- 
toration.” 

That whole day they spent among the portraits 
and the familv pictures. Maude knew all their 
histories, and Virginie, for the first time, learned 
the romance of a great House whose history has 
been preserved.. It makes oue weep to think 
how our middle-class people neglect their gene- 
alogies, so that they know nothing of their own 
people, and have no pride, and learn no lessons 
from the past. Can not something be done, my 
friends? Can we not write the annals of our 
own generation, each for his own family, so that, 
whatever the fate of our children and grandchil- 
dren, they, too, may feel that they have ancestors 
who lived, and loved, and hoped, and made 4 
little success, perhaps, and died and were forgot- 
ten, as they, too, in their turn shall die ? 

“Oh!” cried the Creole girl, “my father told 
me so little of all these things.” 

“He did not know,” said Maude. “No one 
knows except myself. My father knows some- 
thing; Guy, nothing. The women of the House 
keep up its memories, not the men. That mat- 
ters nothing, if they are true to their name and 
its ambitions.” 

Then they hunted among the old books in the 
library, and examined the tapestry, the collec- 
tions, the engravings, and the heaps of things be- 
longing to their ancestors still preserved in this 
strange and wonderful museum. Virginie re- 
turned to town strengthened as to her engage- 
ment. Her lover might be cold, but he was the 
heir; it was a great thing to marry the future 
master of The Towers. 

Guy showed no interest in her visit, and seem- 
ed to care little for the old place of which his 
father and sister were so proud. “Could,” asked 
Virginie—“ could he be one of those who are 
deaf to the voice of the dead ?” : 
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Alas! He was deaf to every voice; he heard 
nothing, he saw nothing. If all his ancestors 
had appeared to him—ghostly phantoms point- 
ing long fingers of warning, showing him the fu- 
ture that lay before him—he would have closed 
his eyes and gone on his way heedless. Other 
men, given to vices more repulsive, can listen to 
the voice of conscience or the calls of honor and 
duty. Drunkards get hot coppers and see tri- 
angles and rats and dogs, and repent, and bang 
their heads with their fists, and call themselves 
hard names. Wrathful men, who break the third 
commandment and the furniture, are ashamed 
when the fit is over. Envious men, backbiters, 
down-criers, have moments of sorrow when they 
feel mean. Even house-agents sometimes regret 
that they must always play the game so low. 
The gambler alone never thinks, or heeds, or feels 
any emotion for his fellow-creatures. He is con- 
centrated in himself; he is self-contained; he 
feels no interest, has no anxiety, takes no part 
or share in anything save only the chances of 
the cards. The voices-of the dead! If, the 
voices of the living can do nothing for such men, 
what can we expect of the dead? - + 
(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


THE RETURN. 


‘Tis night-fall over the ocean ; 
A woman waits alone; 
The sea, with its restless motion, 
Repeats its dirge-like moan. 
What are the billows saying ? 
Where do her loved ones roam ? 
Why is the ship delaying 
To bring them to their home? 


For joyful news in the morning 
The lonely watcher heard, 

For there in the early dawning 
The -steamer brought her word 

That just outside of the harbor, 
Upon the ocean wide, 

Her captain’s ship is anchored, 
And waits the evening tide. 


She knows there can be no danger: ° 
The breeze is soft and warm 
As if the earth were a stranger 
To tempest, strife, and storm. 
Where can her love be straying ? 
The sea is smooth and mild. 
Her tender lips are praying 
For her captain and her child. 


The silvery waves are glistening 
Beneath the starry light; 

The wife and mother listening 
Need fear no storm to-night; 
The sea and the sky are blending 
In close and warm embrace, . 
And the moon is softly bending 

To kiss the ovean’s face. 


She sees the ship returning 
Along that silvery track, 

And her beacon light is burning 
To guide the wanderers back. 
The light waves gleam and glisten 
Beneath the vessel’s prow, 
And the loving ears that listen 

Hear eager voices now. 


The good ship casts her anchor ; 
A small boat leaves her side; 
Two well-known forms she watches 
As toward the land they glide. 
The oars are softly sounding, 

‘A keel grates on the beach: 
The ocean lies behind them, 

And home and love they reach. 


And now she springs to meet them; 
Their feet are on the shore; 
With loving arms she greets them, 
And clasps them both once more. 
Her soft sweet eyes upraising, 
She holds her sailor’s hand, 
Her God so humbly praising, 
That brought them safe to land. 
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A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER V. 


; Dip you look for my husband ?”. | 
You may be sure of that, and it took me all 
my time to find him.” 

‘Find him! He is alive 9” 

“ Alive! Of course he is.” 

“Thank God! thank God !” 

She was so overcome that Pinder and Deborah 
came to her assistance, but she waved them off. 
,, Said she; “joy won’t hurt me. Alive and 

““Never better.” 

“And happy ?” 
“Jolly as a sand-boy.”” 
A sand-boy ?” murmured Lucy, inquiringly. 


at that moment. 


it,” said he. 


Sarah’s next question was uttered timidly and 


piteously—“ Did he ask after us 


Deborah cast an uneasy glance at Pinder. She 
was sorry her sister had asked that, and feared a 
freezing reply. 

“Rather,” said Varney. “First word he said 
was, ‘ How is Sarah and the kid ?’” 

‘“‘Bless him!” cried Sarah. “Bless him!’ 

Lucy informed the company that a kid was a 
little goat. 

But her innocence did not provoke a smile. 
They were all hanging on Dick Varney’s words. 

“ And what did you say about us ?” 

“Oh, well, I could only tell him what I hear of 
all sides, that you are doing his trade as well as 
your own. That Joe Pinder is your factotum. 
That you are as rich as a Jew, and respected ac- 
cordingly.” 

** You told him that ?” said Deborah, keenly. 

“Those were my very words.” 

“And he didn’t come back with you ?” she 
asked. 

4“ N 

“Then he must be doing well out there ?” 

“I shouldn’t wonder; he was dressed like a 
gentleman.” 

“‘ And he looked like one, Ill be bound,” said 
his devoted wife. 

“He didn’t behave like one, then, for he gave 
an old friend the cold shoulder.” 

“What a pity!” suggested Deborah—“ you 
that used to set him such a good example.” 

Pinder said that was not fair, and the man tell- 


‘ing them all he could. Deborah said no more it 


wasn’t, and if Mr. Varney would come with her, 
she would cook him a bit of this nice steak. 

He.said he should be very glad of it. 

‘‘ But mind, there’s no brandy allowed in this 
house. Can you drink home-brewed ale ?” 

“I can drink anything,” said he, eagerly. 

She showed him into the kitchen, but whipped 
back again for a moment. “ There’s more be- 
hind than he has told you,” said she. “I’m a-go- 
ing to pump him.” She ran off again directly to 
carry out this design, and very capable of it she 
was: just the sort of woman to wait for him like 
a cat, and go about the bush, and put no question 
of any importance till he had eaten his fill, and 
drunk the home-brewed ale, which tasted inno- 
cent, but was very heady. This mancuvre of 
hers raised some vague expectations in the grown- 
up people, but Lucy’s mind, as usual, fixed itself 
on a word. 

“ Pump him ?” said she to Pinder. “ How will 
she do that, Factotum ?” 

‘Not knowing, can’t say,” was Factotum’s re- 


ly. 

we Like this, Factotum ?” said she, and took his 
arm and pumped with it. ‘“ Good-by, Factotum,” 
said she, for a new word was like a new toy to 
her; “I’m off to see the pumping.” 

Pinder laughed and looked at Sarah; but not 
asmile, ‘ Why, you are not going to fret again ?” 
said he, ‘You gave me your word to be happy 


| if he was alive.” ; 


“ And I thought I should at the time. But now 


_ | I know he is alive, I know too that he is dead to 


me. Alive all this time, and not write mea line! 
I insulted him, and he hates me. I’m a deserted 
wife.” 

‘“ And I am a useless friend. Nothing I do,is 
any use.” He lost heart for a time, and went 
and took a turn in the street, despondent, and for 
the moment a little out of temper. 

She watched his retiring figure, and thought he 
had gone for good, and felt that she must appear 
ungrateful, and should wear out this true friend’s 
patience before long. :“‘I can’t help it,” said she 
to herself. ‘I can love but one, and him I shall 
never see again.” 

Never was her sense of desolation so strong as 
She laid her brow on the count- 
er, and her tears ran slowly but steadily. 

She had been so some time when a voice some- 
where near her said, rather timidly, “Sally ?” 

She lifted her head a little way from the count- 
er, but did not look toward where the voice came 
from; it seemed like a sound in a dream to her. 

“Tt is,” said the man, and came quickly to her. 
Then she looked and uttered a scream of rapture, 
and in a moment husband and wife were locked 
in each other’s arms. 

At this moment Pinder, whose momentary impa- 
tience had very soon given way to compassion 
and pity, came back to make the amende by in- 

eased kindness; and Deborah, who knew every 
tone of her sister’s voice, flew up from the kitch- 
en at her cry of joy. But in the first rapture of 
meeting and reconciliation neither spouse took 
any notice of these astounded witnesses. 

“My Jemmy! my own! my own!” 

“ My sweet, forgiving wife!” 

“It is me should ask forgiveness.” 

“No, no! "Iwas the police drove me mad.” 

“‘To leave me for three years!” 

*‘ Do you think I’d have staid away three weeks 


| if I had thought I should be so welcome ?” 


“ What! you did not know how I love you?” 

Then came another embrace, and at last Sarah 
realized that there were two spectators, one on 
each side of her, and those spectators not so much 
in love with the recovered treasure as she was. 
She said, ‘‘ Come, dearest, joy is sacred,” and drew 
him by both hands, with a deal of grace and ten- 
derness, into the little parlor, and closed the door. 

Pinder and Deborah looked at each other long 
and expressively, and by an instinct of sympathy 
met at the counter as soon as the parlor door 
closed, Deborah very red, and her eyes glittering, 
Pinder ghastly pale. 

“Well, Mr. Pinder,” said she, with affected 
calm, but ill-concealed bitterness, “you and I— 
we are two nobodies now. Three years’ kindness 
of our side goes for nothing, and three years’ de- 
sertion don’t count against him. I’ve heard that 
absence makes the heart grow fonder, and now 


"tis to be seen.” 


Pinder apologized for hisidol. ‘“ She can’t help 
“ But I can help looking on. I’ve 


a 


| 


.or a good house with it.” 


seen them meet, after him abandoning her this 
three years, and what I feel this moment will last 
me all my time. I won’t stay to watch them to- 
gether, like the devil grinning at Adam and Eve; 
and I won’t wait to hear him say that this busi- 
ness I have enlarged is his, the trade that he killed 


sand I have revived is Ais, that the woman is Ais, 


and the child is Ais, and the money we have saved ° 
is his. No, Deborah, Pll give her my blessing 
and go, soon as ever I have put up those shutters 
for her, and it is about time. You will see Joseph 
Pinder in this place no more.” 

“What, you will desert her and all ?” 

“Desert her? That is not the word. I leave 
her when she is happy. I am only her friend in 
trouble.” 

“And not her friend in danger, then ?” 

“T see no danger just at present.” 

“Think a bit, my man. What has brought 
him home? Answer me that.” 

“* Well, I can,” said he. “There is plenty of 
attraction to bring any man home that is not 
blind, and mad, and an idiot.” 


‘“‘ Ay,” said she, “ that is how you look at her; | 


but it’s him I want you to read. Why, it was 
three years since he left, but it’s not a month 


‘since that Varney told him she was a rich woman, 


and here he is directly.” 

“Oh!” said honest Joe Pinder, “I see what 
you are driving at; but that may be accidental. 
Things fall together like that. We mustn’t be 
bad-hearted neither. Why, surely he can’t be so 
base.” | 

“He is no worse than he was, and no better, 
you may be sure. Crossing the water can’t change 
a man’s skin, nor his heart neither, and I tell you 
he has come here disguised as a gentleman for 
the thing he came for disguised as a burglar.” 

Here she tapped the safe with the key of the 
kitchen door, which she had in her hand, and that 


+ action and the ring of the metal made her reason- 


ing tell wonderfully. She followed up her advan- 
tage, and assured Pinder that if he did not stay 
and lend her his support, Sarah would soon be 
stripped bare, and then abandoned again. 
a does,” said Pinder, “I'll kill him, that 
is all. 

“With all my heart,” was Deborah’s reply. 
“But you mustn’t leave her. And then,” said 
she, “‘there’s me. You that is so good-natured, 
would you leave me to fight against the pair? 
To be sure, I am cook, and my kitchen is overrun 
with rats; and one penn’orth of white arsenic 
would rid the place of them and the two-legged 
vermin and all.” 

Pinder was shocked, and begged her solemnly 
never to harbor such thoughts for a moment. 

“Phen don’t you leave me alone with my 
thoughts,” said she, “for I hate him with all my 
heart and soul.” 

The diseussion did not end there; and, to be 
brief, Deborah had the best of it to the end. 


Pinder, however, was for once doggedly resolved | 


to consider his own feelings as well as Sarah’s 
interests. He would go; but consented not to 
leave the town, and to look in occasionally just 
to see whether Sarah was being pillaged. 

“ But,” said he, “if ’tis all one to you, I will 
come to the kitchen, not the shop.” 

The ready-witted Deborah literally and without 
a metaphor licked her lips at him when he pro- 
posed this, so hearty was her appetite for a ¢éte- 
a-téte or two in her own kitchen with this Joseph 
Pinder; he had pleased her eye from the first 
moment she saw him. | 

She said: “‘ Well, so do. ‘ What the eye don’t 
see the heart don’t grieve.’ Leave him the shop, 
and vou come in the kitchen.” 

With this understanding Pinder put up the | 
shutters and went away, sick at heart. Deborah 
had half a mind to stay in her kitchen, so odious 
to her was*the sight of her brother-in-law; and, 
besides, she was jealous; however, her courage 
was a quality that came and went. She was 
afraid to declare war on the pair, with nobody on, 
the spot to back her. So she temporized; she 
took Lucy into the parlor to welcome her father. 
The child said, “ How d’ye do, papa?” in rather 
an off-hand way, and was kissed overflowingly. 
She did not respond one bit, and began imme- 
diately to fire questions: ‘‘ Why did you go away 
so long, and make mamma fret? Why didn’t 
you write to her, if you couldn’t come ?” 

Sarah stopped the rest of the cross-examina- 
tion with her hand, and told Lucy it was not for 
her to question her father. Deborah never moved 
a muscle, but chuckled inwardly. 

‘* What will you have for supper, now that you 
are come ?” inquired she, with affected gracious- 
ness. 


“Anything you like,” said James, politely. | 


“‘Don’t make a stranger of me.” 

That evening the reunited couple spent in 
sweet reminiscences and the renewal of conjugal 
ardor. - 

Before morning, however, they had talked of 
everything—at all events, Sarah had, and being 
grateful to Pinder, and anxious to make her ben- 
efactor and her husband friends, had revealed the 
results of Joseph’s faithful service and intelli- 
gence—the shop purchased, and £440 in the bank. 
“« At what interest ?” inquired James. 
“Oh, no interest. Iam waiting to buy land 


James laughed, and said “that was England 
all over—to let money lie dead for which ten per 
cent. could be had in the United States on unde- 


 niable security.” 


When once he got upon this subject he was 
eloquent; descanted on the vast opportunities 


| offered both to industry and capital in the United 


States; bade her observe how he had improved 
his condition by industry alone, 
“But with capital,” said he, “I could soon 
make you a Jady.” | | 
“ Lucy, you might,” said she, “ but I shall live 
man. 


and die a simple wo 
Finding she listened to him, he returned to the 


subject- again and again; but I do not think it | 


‘chat with Deborah in her kitchen. 


hear. 


necessary to give the dialogue in extenso. There 
is a certain monotony in-the eloquence of specu- 
lation, and the sensible objections of humdrum 
prudence. I spare the reader these, having sworn 
not to be trivoluminous. : 

It was about twelve o’clock next day when 
Pinder, whose occupation was gone, and ennui 
and deadness of heart substituted, found the time 
so heavy on his hands that. he must come and 
He looked in ; 
she was not there. So then he peeped in timid- 
ly at the shop window, and there she was in sole 
possession of the counter. 
that post were as well known to him as to the 
readers of this tale, so he looked surprised. 

“Why, where are they all ?” 

“In Cupid’s Bower,” said Deborah, repeating 
a phrase out of a daily paper. “ Billing and coo- 
ing are sweeter than business.” 

“ Where’s Lucy 

“You are the first that has asked. Well, she 
is asleep upstairs. My lady found herself neg- 


lected first time this three years, so she came and — 


cried to me, and I took her in my arms and laid 

her on the bed. She’s all right. Pity grown-up 

people can’t go to sleep when they like and for- 


At this moment the parlor door opened, and 
Sarah Mansell, who had worn nothing but black 
these three years, emerged, beaming in a blue 
dress with white spots, and a lovely bonnet, all 
gay and charming. This bright vision banished 
Deborah’s discontent in a moment. “ Well,” said 
she, “ you are a picture.” Sarah stopped to be 
looked at, and smiled. 

“Well,” said Deborah, “ he has found a way to 
make us all glad he is come home.” 

Sarah smiled affectionately on her, and said 
she only wished she could make everybody as 
happy as she was. 

not said Deborah, playing the court- 
ier to please her. “And where are you going 


so pert, I wonder ?” P | 
To the bank, to draw my money,” replied Sa- 
rah, gayly. ° 


Pinder and Deborah looked at one another. 

‘* How much of it ?” asked Deborah. 

“ Four hundred pounds,” said the wife, brightly. 

Pinder groaned, but was silent. Deborah threw 
up her hands. > 

“‘ Oh, Sarah,” said she, piteously, “ do but think 
how long it has taken you to make that, and don’t 
throw it into a well all at one time.” - 

Sarah smiled superior. “I affronted him about 
money three years ago, and you see what came 
of it.” 

She was going out jauntily, neither angry nor 
in any way affected by her friends’ opposition, 
when Pinder put in a serious word. 

“Well,” said he, “give him a good slice.. But 
do pray leave a little for Lucy. You are a mo- 
ther as well as a wife.” 

She turned on him at the door with sudden 
wrath to crush him with a word for daring to 


» teach her her duty as a mother; then she remem- 


bered all she owed him, and restrained herself. 
But what a look flashed from her eyes! And the 
hot blood mounted to her temples. 

Pinder was quite staggered at such a look from 
her, and Deborah shook her head. They both 
felt they were nullities, and: James Mansell the 
master again. He let them know it too. He had 
been quietly listening on the stairs to every word 
they had said to his wife, and he now stepped 
into the shop and took up a commanding posi- 
tion on the public side of the counter, opposite 
Pinder and Deborah. They were standing be- 
hind the counter at some distance from each 
other. 


It was Pinder he attacked. Said he, quietly: 


“Are you going to meddle again between man 


and wife? It didn’t answer last time, did it ?” 

Pinder did not think it advisable to quarrel if 
it could be helped, so he said not a word. 

But Deborah was not so discreet. ‘“ Why, you 
have allowed him to meddle this three years. You 
pillaged and deserted her; he interfered, and made 
her fortune. He doesn’t meddle to mar.” 

Then Pinder spoke, but in a more pacific tone. 
“T don’t want to meddle at all,” said he. “ But 
Deborah and I have done our best for you both, 
and I do think your wife’s friends might be al- 
lowed to ask what is to be done in one day with 
the savings of three years.”” Before these words 
were out of his mouth Mansell registered a secret ‘ 
vow to get rid of him and Deborah both. 

He replied, with the intention of galling them 
to the quick, “ Well, I don’t know that the master 
is bound to tell the servants what he does with 
his money.” 

“* Your money ?” snorted Deborah. 

“ Ay,” said this imperturbable person. 
wife’s money is mine. 
you understand that last time. Well, what I am 
going to do with my money is to invest it in Amer- 
ican securities at ten per cent., instead of letting 
it lie idle in an English bank.” 

“Qh!” said Deborah. “That is the tale you 
have been telling her,eh? Well, I mean to tell 
her the truth. You are going to collar her mon- 
ey and off to America directly. ‘Varney has been 
here, and split on you.. You came for the money, 
not the woman.” 

She flung these words in his face so violently 
that even his brazen cheek flushed as if she had 
struck him; but ere he could reply, Sarah stood 
aghast in the doorway. “Oh dear! high words 
already.” 

Then James Mansell, who, in his way, was clev- 
erer than any of them, recovered his composure 
in a moment, and said, quietly: “‘ Not on my side, 
I assure you. But this young woman says I have 
come for your money, not for you. That’s a pret- 
ty thing to bawl at a man for all the street to 
Well, Sarah, I don’t bawl at her, but I put 
it to you quietly—how can I live in the same 
house with people that hate me, and are on the 
watch to poison my wife’s mind against me ?”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED), 
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KEPT IN THE DARK. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Avuruor or Farm,” “Tar Warpen,” “Is He 
Porgrnsoy ?” “Manion Fay,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MRS. WESTERN PREPARES TO LEAVE. 


- when she first read her husband's let- 
ter, did not clearly understand it. It could not 
be that he intended to leave her forever. They 
had been married but a few months—a few 
months of inexpressible love and confidence ; and 
it was impossible that he should intend that they 
should be thus parted. But when she had read 
it again and agairi, she began to perceive that it 
was so: “Pray believe it. We have now pa 
forever.” Had he stopped there, her belief would 
have only been half-hearted. She would not, in 
truth, have thought that he had been in earnest 
in dooming her to eternal separation. But he 
had gone 9n with shocking coolness to tell her 
how he had arranged his plans for the future. 
“You shall 

live here in this house, if it be thought weil for 
you.” “Your lawyer had better see my lawyer.” 

It was, in truth, his intention that it should be 

so. And she had already begun to have some 
knowledge of the persistency of his character. 

She was already aware that he was a man not 

likely to be moved from his word. He had gone, 
and it was his intention to go. And he had de- 
clared with a magnanimity which she now felt to 
be odious, and almost mean, what liberal arrange- 
- ments he had made for her maintenance. She 
was in no want of income. She told herself that 
she would rather starve in the street than eat his 
bread, unless she might eat it from the same loaf 

; with him; that she would rather perish in the 

cold than enjoy the shelter of his roof, unless she 
might enjoy it with him. 

There she remained the whole day by herself, 
thinking that something must occur to mitigate 
the severity of the sentence which he had pro- 
nounced against her. It could not be that he 
should leaye her thus—he whose every word, 
whose every tone, whose every look, whose every 
touch, had hitherto been so full of tenderness. 
If he had joved as she had loved, how could he 
live without her? He had explained his idea of a 
wife, and though he had spoken the words in his 
anger, still she had been proud. But now it 
seemed as though he would have her believe that 
she was wholly unnecessary to him. It could 
not be so. He could not so have deceived her. 
It must be that he would want her as she wanted 
him, and that he. must return to her to satisfy 
the cravings of his own heart. 

But as time went on, her tenderness gradually 
turned to anger. He had pronounced the sen- 
tence, the heaviest sentence which his mind could 
invent against her whom he had made his ‘own. 
Was that sentence just? She told herself again 
and again that it was most unjust. The fault 
which she had committed deserved no such pun- 
ishtent. She confessed to herself that she had 

mised to become the wife of a man unworthy 
of her; but when she had done so she had not 
known her present husband. He, at least, had no 
cause of anger with her in regard to that. And 
she, as soon as she had found out her mistake, 
and the man’s character had become in part re- 
vealed to her, had with a terrible courage taken 
the bull by the horns, and broken away from the 
engagement which outward circumstances had 

_ made attractive. Then with her mother she had 

gone abroad, and there she had met with Mr. 
Western. At the moment of their meeting she 
had been at any rate innocent in regard to him. 
From that moment she had performed her duty 
to him, and had been sincere in her love, even as 
such a man as Mr. Western could desire—with 
the one exception of her silence. It was true 
that she should have told him of Sir Francis Ger- 
aldine, of her folly in accepting him and her cour- 
age in repudiating him. Day by day the days 
_ had gone by, and there had been some cause for 
fresh delay, that cause having ever reference to 
his immediate comfort. Did she not know that 
had she told him, his offer, his love, his marriage, 
would have been the same? And now was she 
to be turned adrift and thrown aside, rejected 
and got rid of at an instant’s notice, because, for 
his comfort, the telling of her story had been de- 
layed? The injustice, the cruelty, the inhumani- 
' ty, of such a punishment were very plain to her. 

Could he do it? As her husband had he a 
right so to dismiss her from his bosom? And 
his money? Perish hismoney! And his house! 
. The remembrance of the offers which he made to 
her aggravated her wrath bitterly. As his wife 
she had a right to his care, to his presence, and 
“to his tenderness. She had not married him sim- 
ply to be maintained and housed. Nor was that 
the meaning of their marriage contract. Before 
God he had no right to send her away from him, 
and to bid her live and die alone. 

But though he had no right, he had the power. 
She could not force him to be her companion. 
The law would give her only those things which 
she did not care to claim.’ He already offered 
more than the law would exact, and she despised 
his generosity. As long as he supported her, the 


law could not bring him back and force him to 


give her to eat of his own loaf, and to drink of 
his own cup. The law would not oblige him to 
encircle her in his arms. The law would not com- 
pel him to let her rest upon his bosom. None 
of those privileges which were undoubtedly her 
own could the law obtain for her. He had said 
that he had gone and would not return, and the 
law could not bring him back again. Then she 
sat and wept, and told herself how much better 
for ber would have been that single life of which 


~ 


that was a just cause of anger. 


Miss Altifiorla had preached to her the advan- 
tages. 

| ‘The second day since his departure had passed, 
and she had taken no step. Alone, she had given 
way to sorrow and to indignation, but as yet had 
decided on nothing. She had waited, still thinking 
that sometliing would be done to soften her sorrow ; 
but nothing had been done. The servants around 
her moved slowly, solemnly, and as though struck 

with awe. Her own maid had tried to say a word 
once and again, but had been silenced by the 
manner of her mistress. Cecilia, though she felt 
the weight of the silence, could not bring herself 
to tell the girl that her husband had left her for- 

ever. The servants no doubt knew it all, but she 

could not bring herself to tell them that it was 

so. He had told her that her checks on his bank- 

ers would be paid, but she had declared that on 

no account should any such check be drawn by 

her. If he had made up his mind to desert her, 

and had already left her without intending fur- 

ther communication, she must provide for her- 

self. She must go back to her mother, where 

the eyes of all Exeter would see her. But she 

must, in the first instance, write to her mother. 

And how could she explain to her mother all that 

had happened? Would even her own mother 

believe her when she said that she was already 

deserted by her husband for ever and ever be- 
cause she had not told him the story respecting 

Sir Francis Geraldine ? . 

On the third morning she resolved that she 
would write to her husband.~ It was not fit, so 
she told herself, that she should leave his house 
without some further word of instruction from 
him.’ But how to address him she was ignorant. 
He was gone, but she did not know whither. The 
servants, no doubt, knew where, but she could 
not bring herself toask them. On the third day 
she wrote as follows. The reader will remember 
that that short scrawl which she addressed to 
him from her bedroom had not been sent. 


“Dear Grorce,—This is the first letter I have 
written to you as your wife, and it will be very 
sad. I do not think that you can have remem- 
bered that yours would be the first which I had 
ever received from my husband. 

“Your order has crushed me altogether. It 
shall, nevertheless, be obeyed as far as I am able 
to bey it. You say something as to your means, 
and something also as to your house. In that 
you can not be obeyed. It is not possible that I 
should take your money or live in your house un- 
less I am allowed to do so as vour wife. The 
law, I think, says that I may do so. But the law, 
of course, can not compel a man to be a loving, 
tender husband, or even to accept the tenderness 
of a loving wife. I know what you owe me, 
but I know also that I can not exact it unless 
you can give it with all your heart. Your money 
ahd your house I will not have unless I can have 
them together with yourself. Your bread would 
choke me. Your roof would not shelter me. 
Your good things would be poison to me, unless 
you were here to make me feel that they were 
yours also as well as mine. If you mean to in- 
sist on the severity of your order, you will have 
to-get rid of me altogether. I shall then have 
come across two men of which I do not know 
whether to wonder most at the baseness of the 
one or the cruelty of the other. In thet case I 
can only return to my mother. In that case you 
will not, I think, care much what may become of 
me; but as I shall still bear your name, it is, I 
suppose, proper that you should know where I 
purpose living. 

“ But, dear George, dearest George—I wish you 
could know how much dearer to me, in spite of 
your cruelty, than all the world besides—I can 
not even yet bring myself to believe that we can 
forever be separated. Dear George, endeavor to 
think how small has been my offense, and how 
tremendous is the punishment which you propose. 
The offense is so small that I will not let myself 
down by asking your pardon. Had you said a 
word sitting beside me, even a word of anger, 
then I could have done so. I think I could have 
made you believe how altogether accidental it 
had been. But I will not do so now. I should 
aggravate my own fault till it would appear to 
you that I had done something of which I ought 
to be ashamed, and which perhaps you ought not 
to forgive. I have done nothing of which I am 
ashamed, and nothing certainly which you ought 
even to think it necessary to pardon.” 

When she had got so far she sat for a while 
thinking whether she would or would not tell 
him of the cause and the manner of her silence. 
Should she refer him to his sister, who under- 
stood so well how that silence had been produced ? 
Should she explain to him that she had in the 
first case hesitated to tell him her story because 
her story had been so like to his own? But as 
she thought of it all, she declared to herself that 
were she to do so, she would in truth condescend 
to ask his pardon. What she required of him 
was that he should acknowledge her nature, her 
character, her truth, to be such that he had made 
& grievous mistake in attributing to her aught 
“You stupid 
girl, you foolish girl, to have given yourself and 
me such cause for discomfort!” That he should. 
have said to her, with his arm round her waist— 
that and nothing more. Thinking of all this, she 
resolved not to go into that subject. Should she 
ever do so, it must be when he had come back to 
her, and was sitting there with his arm around 
her waist. She ended her letter, therefore, very 
shortly. 

“As I must wait here till I hear from you, and 
can not even write to my mother till I do so, I 
must beg you to answer my letter quickly. I shall 
endeavor to go on without drawing any checks. 
If I find it necessary, I shall have to write to my 
mother for money. 

“Your most affectionate wife, 
“Crcit1a WESTERN 


Then, as she did not like to send the letter out 
among the servants without any address, and thus 
to confess to them that she did not know where 
her husband had gone, she directed the letter to 
him at his club in London. P 

During the next day or two the pity of the 
servants, the silent, unexpressed pity, was very 
hard to bear. As each morning came, her pun- 
ishment seemed to become more and more intol- 
erable to her. She could not read. There were 
none among her friends, not even her mother, to 
whom she could write. It was still her hope, her 
faintest hope, that she need confess to none of 
them the fact that her husband had quarrelled 
with her. She could only sit and ponder over the 
tyranny of the man who by his mere suspicions 
could subject a woman to so cruel a fate. But 
on the evening of the third day she was told that 
a gentleman had called to see her. Mr. Graham 
sent his card in to her, and she at once recognized 
Mr. Graham as her husband’s attorney. She was 
sitting at the open window of her own bedroom, 
looking into the garden, and she was aware that 
she had been weeping. “I will be down at 
once,” she said to the maid, “if Mr. Graham will 
wait.” 

“Oh, ma’am, you do take on so dreadfully !” 
said the girl. 

“Never mind, Mary. I will come down and 
see Mr. Graham if you will leave me.” 

“Oh, ma’am—oh, Miss Holt, I have known you 
so long! may I not say a word to you?” 

“T am not Miss Holt. I am still entitled to 
bear my husband’s name.” ‘Then the girl, feel- 
ing herself to have been rebuked, was leaving 
the room, when her mistress jumped up from 
her seat, took her in her arms, and kissed her. 
“Oh, Mary,” she said, “I am unhappy—so un- 
happy! But pray do not tell them. It is true 
that you have known me long, and I can trust 
you.” Then the girl, crying much more bitterly 
than her mistress, left the room. 

In a few minutes Cecilia followed her, and en- 
tered the parlor into which Mr. Graham had been 
shown, without a sign of tears upon her cheeks. 
She had been able to assume a look of injured 
feminine dignity, of almost magnificent innocence, 
by which the lawyer was much startled. She 
was resolved at any rate to confess no injury 
done by herself to her husband, and to say no- 
thing to Mr. Graham of any injury done by him 
to her. Mr. Graham, too, was a gentleman, a 
man over fifty years of age, who had been solicitor 
to Mr. Western’s father. He knew the husband 
in this case well, but he had as yet known no- 
thing of the wife. He had been simply told by 


had no fault to find with the lady; that he had 
not a word y against her; but that unfortu- 
nately circumstances had so turned out that all 
married happiness was impossible for him. Mr. 
Graham had endeavored to learn the facts; but 
he had been aware that Mr. Western was a mar 
who would not bear to be cross-examined. A 
question or two he had asked, and had represent- 
ed to his client how dreadful was the condition 
to which he was condemning both the lady and 
himself. But his observations were received with 
that peculiar cold civility which the man’s man- 
ner assumed when he felt that interference was 
taken in matters whieh were essentially private 
to himself. “It is so, Mr.Graham, that in this 
case it can not be avoided. I wish you to under- 
stand that all pecuniary arrangements are to be 
made for Mrs. Western which she herself may 
desire. Were she to ask for everything I pos- 
sess, she must have it—down to the barest pit- 
tance.” But at this moment he had not received 
his wife’s letter. 

There was a majesty of beauty about Mrs. 
Western by which Mr. Graham was startled, but 
which he came to recognize before the interview 
was over. I can not say that he understood the 
cause of the quarrel, but he had become aware 
that thére was much in the lady very much on 
a par with her husband’s character. And she, 
when she found out, as she did instinctively, that 
she had to deal with a gentleman, dropped some- 
thing of the hauteur of her silence. But she 
said not a word as to the cause of their disagree- 
ment. Mr. Graham asked the question in the 
simplest language. ‘Can you not tell me why 
you two have quarrelled so quickly after your 
marriage?” But she simply referred him to her 
husband. “I think you must ask Mr. Western 
about that.” Mr. Graham renewed the question, 
feeling how important it was that he should 
know. But she only smiled, and again referred 
him to her husband. But when he came to speak 
to her about money arrangements, she smiled no 
longer. ‘It will not be necessary,” she said. 

“ But it is Mr. Western’s wish.” 

“Tt will not be necessary. Mr. Western has 
decided that we must—part. On that matter I 
have not a word to say. But there will be no- 
thing for any lawyer to do on my behalf. If Mr. 
Western has made up his mind, I will return to 
my mother. I can assure you that no steps need 
be taken as to money. No steps will be pos- 
sible,” she added, with all that feminine majesty 
which was peculiar to her. “I understand from 
you that Mr. Western’s mind is made up. You 
can tell him that I shall be ready to leave this 
house for my mother’s in—let me say a week.” 
Mr. Graham went back to town, having been able 
to make no other arrangement. He might pay 
the servants’ wages—when they were due—and 
the tradesmen’s bills; but for herself and her 
own peculiar wants Mrs. Western would take no 
money. ‘‘ You may tell Mr. Western,” she said, 
“that I shall not have to encroach on his liber- 
ality.” 
Mrs. Western carried herself through the inter- 
view without the shedding of a tear, without the 
utterance of a word of tenderness, so that the 


~| lawyer-on leaving her hardly knew’what her wish-. 


es were. 


“Ob, George, if you knew how I loved you | 


“‘ Nevertheless, I think it is his doing,” he said 
| to himself. “I think she loves him.” 


Mr. Western to understand that he, Mr. Western, | 


So Mr. Graham went back to town; and 


CHAPTER XIV. 
TO WHAT A PUNISHMENT ! 


Mr. Western, when he received his wife’s let. 
ter, after having given his instructions to the law. 
yer, was miserable enough. But not on that ac. 
count did he think of changing his purpose, Ho 
had.made up his mind—as men say—and having 
made itjip, he assured himself that he had done 
it with ample cause. He could not quite explain 
to himself the reasons for his anger. He did not 
quite know what were the faults of which he ac. 
cused his wife. But he was sure that his wrath 
was just, and had come from sins on her part 
which it would be unbecoming as a man and a — 
husband that he should condone. And his anger 
was the hotter because he did not know what 
those sins were. There had been some under. 
standing, so he thought, between his wife and Sir 
Francis Geraldine which was derogatory to his 
honor. There had been an understanding and a 
subsequent quarrel, and Sir Francis Geraldine 
had been base enough to inform him of the un- 
derstanding because of the quarrel. Sir Francis, 
no doubt, had been very base, but not on that ac- 
count had his wife been less a sinner. What 
was it to him that Sir Francis should be base? 
No vice, no lies, no cruelty, on the part of Sir 
Francis were anything to him. -But his wife— 
that she whom he had taken to his bosom as his 
own, that she in whom he had believed, she who 
was to be the future depositary of all his secrets, 
his very second self—that she, in the very moment. 
in which he had exposed to her the tenderness 
of his heart, that she should then have enter. 
tained a confidential intercourse with such a 
one as Sir Francis Geraldine, an intercourse of 
which she had intended that he should know no- 
thing—that, that was more than he could endure. 
It was this, this feeling that he was to know no- 
thing of it, which was too much for him. It 
seemed to him that he had been selected to be a 
stalking-horse for them in their intercourse. It 
was not that-he ever accused his wife of illicit 
love. He was not base enough to think her so 
base as that. But there had been some cause 
for a mysterious alliance as to which he had been 
kept in the dark. To be kept in the dark, and 
by his own wife, was the one thing that was un- 
endurable. And then the light had been let in 
upon him by that letter from Sir Francis, in 
which Sir Francis had offéred “such courtesies 
as are generally held to be pleasant in a neigh- 
borhood”! The intention had been that this old 
friendship should be renewed under his roof, 
and be renewed without any information being 
given to him that it had ever previously existed. 
This was the feeling that had made it incumbent 
on him to repudiate a wife who had so treated 
him. This was the feeling which forbade him 
to retire from his suicidal purpose, His wife had 
had a secret, a secret which it was not intended 
that he should share, and her partner in the se- 
cret had been that man whom of all men he had 
despised the most, and who, as he now learned, 
had been only the other day engaged to marry 
her. In fostering his wrath he had declared to 
himself that it was but only the other day; and 
he had come to think that at the very moment in 
which he had told Cecilia Holt of all his own 
troubles, she had then, even then, been engaged 
to this abominable baronet. “I have got anoth- 
er man to offer to marry me, and therefore our 
engagement, which is a trouble to us both, may - 
now be over.” Some such communication as this 
had been made,.and he had been the victim of it. 

And yet, as he thought of all this, and nursed 
his rage, and told himself how impossible it was 
that he should even pretend to live with such a 
woman with continued confidence, even then he 
was at moments almost overcome by the tenderness 
of his recollections. He had loved her so entirely, 
and she, to his outward eyes and outward ears, had 
been so fit to be loved! He had thanked his 
stars that after running into so great a peril with 
that other lady, it had at last been given to him 
to settle his heart where it might dwell securely. 
She had required from him no compliments, none 
of the little weaknesses of love-making, no pre- 
tenses, had demanded from him the taking of no 
trouble which would have grated against his feel- 
ing. She had been everything that his very soul 
desired. Even on the day after their wedding 
he had been able to sit down with her in a quiet 
and assured conviction that she was all that he 
wanted to make him happy. And she had play- 
ed her part so well! She had been to him as 
though it had’been a fresh thing to her to love a 
man with all her heart, and to be able to talk to 
him of her love. And yet she the while was in 
secret and most intimate communication with a 
man to whom he had been in the habit of apply- 
ing within his own breast all the vilest epithets 
which the language could afford. ‘ Swindler, 
thief, scoundrel,” were the terms he had thought 
of. In his dislike to the ways of the world in 
general, he had declared to himself that the world 
admitted such as Sir Francis within its high places 
without disgust. This was the man who had cool- 
ly demanded to be intimate with him, and had 
done so in order that he might maintain his ac- 
quaintance with his wife! . 

We know how wrong he was in these thoughts 
—how grievously he wronged her of whom he 
was thinking. Of the worst ofall these sins she 
was absolutely innocent—of so much the worst 
that the fault of which she had not been inno- 
cent was not worth regarding when thought of in 
reference to that other crime. But still it was 
thus that he believed, and though he was aware 
that he was about to submit himself to absolute 
misery in decreeing their separation, yet there was, 
to his thinking, no other remedy. He had been 
kept in the dark. To the secrets of others around 
‘him he was, he declared to himself, absolutely in- 
different. They. might have their mysteries, and 
‘it-would ‘be-nothing,to,him..- He had desired to 
have one whose ‘mysteries should be his myste- 


| ries, who should share every thought of his heart. 
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and of whose secret thoughts he desired to keep 
the only key. He had flattered himself that it. 
was’ so, and this had been the result. It may be 
doubted whether his misery were not altogether 
as bitter as hers. 

“Of course she shall live with her mother if 
she pleases it,” he said to Mr. Graham on the fol- 
lowing morning. “ As to money, if she will name 
no sum that she requires, I must leave it to you 
to say what in justice ought to be allowed to her. 
You know all the circumstances of my property.” 

“ But I know none of the circumstances of your 
marriage,” replied Mr. Graham. 

“Thev were altogether of the usual kind.” 

“None of the circumstances of your separa- 
tion, I should have said.” 

“Jt is unnecessary,” replied Mr. Western, 
gloomily. 

“Jt will be very difficult to give her any ad- 
ice.” 
4 You may take it, if you will, that the fault is 
all mine. I would provide for her as I should be 
bound to do if by my own cruelty or my own mis- 
conduct I had driven her from me.” He had no 
idea as he said this that by his own cruelty and 
his own misconduct he was driving her from him. 

“ My conviction is that she will take nothing,” 
said Mr. Graham. 

“In a matter of business she must take it. 
The money must be paid to her, let her do what 
she will withit. Even though it should be thrown 
into the sea, I must pay it.” 

“J think you will find that she has a will of 
her own.” 

“ And she will find that I have,” said Mr. West- 
ern, with a frown. It was exactly on this point 
that the husband and wife were being separated. 
He had thought that she had calculated that when 
once they were married, she had carried her pur- 
pose in spite of his will. But he would let her 
‘understand that it was not so. She had so far 
succeeded that she was entitled to bear his name, 
but she had not mastered him in the matter, and 
should not do so. 

“It is a thousand pities, Mr. Western. You 
will allow me to say so, but it is a thousand” 
pities. A most handsome lady, with a fine lady- 
like air. One in a thousand.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


CONEY ISLAND. 


Taat Coney Island has achieved a national 
reputation goes without saying. It is as well 
known as Niagara Falls, Long Branch, or Sara- 
toga,and one of its greatest wonders lies in the 
fact that this well-established fame rests upon a 
basis of so short a period of time. Ten years 
ago it was considered disreputable to go to Coney 
Island, and when by chance respectable persons 
strayed down to its cluster of surf-beaten sand- 
dunes, they said.as little as possible about the 
trip upon their return. : 

At that time the Pavilion at the extreme west 
end of the island flourished under the direction 
of an ex-prize-fighter and a well-known gambler, 
and was reached by boats, as it is now. Then 
came the long tiresome line of beach, broken 
only by an occasional whitewashed shanty inhab- 
ited by fishermen, or occupied by those whose 
calling was of the lowest, between the west end 
Pavilion and the centre of the island, where stood 
the cluster of shed-like beer saloons and dance 
halls that constituted the chief attractions of 
Coney Island proper. Beyond these to the east 
stretched, as far as the eye could see, a range of 
shifting sand-dunes, supporting a sparse growth 
of grass or stunted shrubbery, and the glistening 
beach, up which swept the curling breakers, 
whose beauty attracted so little attention that, 
when one of the excursionists chanced to stroll 
that way from CaBLe’s, his figure formed a nota- | 
ble point for the eye to rest upon. , 

To this central point of resort the only means 
of access for a long time was private convey-— 
ance, or the uncomfortable horse-cars that made | 
half-hourly trips from Prospect Park. When, 
seven years ago, Mr. GUNTHER opened his steam. 
railroad, which had previously depended for sup- 
port upon the local business of Bath, Locust. 
Grove, and other stations along its route, people 
said, ‘“‘ What folly! as though Coney Island could 
support a steam railroad in addition to the boats 
and horse-cars already running!” 

New-Yorkers had become so accustomed to re- 
garding Coney Island as a low resort that they 
could not realize its possibilities. This was left 
for Yankee enterprise, and it was only eight years 
ago that Colonel Corsin, of New England, visited 
Coney Island, and at once, with a foresight amount- 
ing to genius, mapped out its future. In_ 1876 
the Manhattan Beach Hotel was built, the follow- 
ing year it and the narrow-gauge railroad con- 
necting it with the city by way of Bay Ridge were 
opened, and Coney Island was revolutionized. 
When the Manhattan was first thrown open to 
the public there was nothing save the hotel and 
a few plank walks leading down through the 
deep sand to the beach. Where now are the mu- 
sie stand, the pavilion, the bath-houses, the trim 
lawns with their gay flower beds, and the sub- 
Stantial promenades, all was loose white sand. 

The second year saw great improvements in 
the Manhattan surroundings, and in that year the 
Brighton Beach Hotel sprang up like a mush- 
room, erected by New York and Brooklyn cap- 
italists, who, with their eyes opened by the ener- 
&y of the Yankees, determined to secure their 
share of the spoils before it was too late. With 
the Brighton Beach was opened another railway, 
and this hotel had the advantage over its rival of 
being close beside the fine newly opened Ocean 
a or drive from Prospect Park to Coney 


In the mean time a new. steam railway had 
been built to the old resorts in the centre of the 
island, and the old shed-like dance-houses and beer 
Saloons were rapidly disappearing before new and 

gant structures erccted in ambitious rivalry of 


‘more numerous, 


their neighbors on the east. Two years ago an 
immense impetus was given to Coney Island trav- 
el by the inauguration of the Iron Pier and Iron 
Steamboat system. An iron pier, running out a 
great distance into the sea, was built so firmly in ‘ 
the shifting sands as to defy the severest storms. 
It was furnished with saloons, restaurants, bath- 
rooms, and a vast breezy promenade, lighted at 
night by electricity, and provided with an excel- 
lent band of music. Running to it is the finest 
fleet of steamboats ever built for summer plea- 
sure travel. This fleet comprises seven steamers, 
all built of iron, provided with water-tight bulk- 
heads, lighted by electricity, and furnished with 
every appliance for safety known to modern sci- 
ence. These boats make half-hourly trips, and 
occupy an hour in going from the Battery down 
the Bay, through the Narrows, and along the east- 
ern shore of Coney Igland to the Iron Pier. . 

Two years ago also saw the erection of the 
finest hotel on Coney Island, the Oriental. This 
splendid building is located about half a mile 
east of the Manhattan, and is owned by the same 
company. With its beautiful grounds, its broad 
piazzas commanding an unobstructed view of the 
open ocean in front, the spray from which is 
flung almost to them, and behind it the smooth 
waters of Sheepshead Bay, and its gay fleet of 
pleasure-boats and fine suinmer residences on the 
opposite side, this fine structure, which sprang 
into all the glory of its existence between two 
seasons, seenis as wonderful as Aladdin’s palace. 
It is for permanent guests only, and offers no in- 
ducement to the transient visitors of a day. 

Last year a second iron pier was built, and*this 
year it too is under the control of the Iron Steam- 
boat Company, who run their boats to both piers. 

. Coney Island is now in the full tide of its pros- 
perity,; and the status of its different sections has 
become well established and understood. Be- 
ginning at the west end, the old Pavilion, com- 


* manding a grand view of the ocean, bay, and Nar- 


rows, by far the finest on the island, is still large- 
ly patronized, but by a class who are glad to buy 
round-trip tickets for twenty-five cents, and obtain 
their bathing suits for te nor fifteen cents more 
The same old stretch of beach exists between 
here and the centre of the island; but there the 
change is indeed wonderful. The two iron piers 
disgorge a constant stream of travellers who have 
come by the iron steamboats, while on the other 
side the railroads bring in and deposit thousands 
more. Near by the piers rises, three hundred feet 
into the air, the skeleton iron observatory brought 
from the Centennial Exhibition grounds in Phil- 
adelphia; and not far from it stands one of its 
old Centennial neighbors, a. great iron exhibition 
building, now a vast hotel, known as the Sea 
Beach Palace. Dozens of other buiidings, all gay 
with flags and streamers, many bands of music, 
bazars, catch-pennies of all descriptions, and the 
crowds of merry holiday-makers who swarm 
amongst them, give this portion of the island the 
air of some great exhibition or world’s fair, and 
make it the favorite resort of the student of hu- 
man nature. 

From here the visitor, for five cents, is whirled 
away over a miniature elevated railroad to Brigh- 


ton Beach ; or he may, for the same sum, ride in 
a coach along the asphalt of the “‘ Concourse” 
the same destination. 
though the crowd js great and the attractions 


At Brighton Beach, 


many, there is less noise, and more people sit 
quietly in front of the great music stand and list- 
en appreciatively to the orchestra, or to LEvy, the 
cornetist. Here, too, a fine beach still remains 
in front of the bulkhead, on which hundreds of 
happy children dig in the sand or wade into the 
surf, screaming with delight when a huge wave 
rushes up the hard sands after them. 

There is now no way of reaching Manhattan 
from Brighton Beach except the little two-minute 


| railroad, over which the fare is five cents; but 


Manhattan once reached, the visitor is well re- 
paid for going, it is so quiet and so cool, the peo- 
ple are so well dressed, and the music of Gil- 
more’s Band is so superior to that of any other 
on the island. The beach for bathing, and for 
the children to wade and dig sand on, is beyond 


the bathing pavilion, and out of sight and hear- 
~ing of the hotel. 


The lawns are more extensive 
here than elsewhere, the flowers brighter and 
A fine board walk, built over 
the bulkhead, against which the great waves dash 
with a deep roar, frequently flinging their spray 
high above it, connects the Manhattan with the 
Oriental; but there we will not go unless we are 
millionaires prepared to stay a week or more; 
for the notices in the corridors and on the piazzas 
to the effect that transient visitors are not want- 
ed would make us feel uncomfortable if we were 
to see them, and detract largely from the self- 
complacency with which we enjoy the comforts 
of the Manhattan, where “transients” are wel- 
comed, 

‘In addition to its other attraction, Coney Isl- 
and is possessed of one of the finest race-courses 
in the country, and the summer meetings of the 
Coney Island Jockey Club are already famous. 

A novel feature of Coney Island is the adver- 
tising boats, small sloops or schooners which, 
with huge advertisements painted on their sails, 
forever cruise back and forth before the prirci- 
pal beaches. Could any form of a sailor’s life 
be more monotonous than this, to be always sail- 
ing but never reaching a port? 

But of all its many aspects the most fascina- 
ting is that presented at night, when the island is 
thronged with the toilers of the great city, who 
enjoy their liberty the more because of the recent 
confinement of the day.. Then land and sea are 
lighted by hundreds of great electric lamps ; then 
the bands play their choicest music, and nearly 
every night from some one of the beaches gayly 
colored fire-works are displayed. Having listen-. 
ed to portions of the programmes of the princi- 
pal orchestras, strolled on the beaches, and seen 
the fire-works, the greatest crowd of the evening 
assembles on one or the other of the great iron 


piers, and there, fanned by the coolest breezes, 
soothed by the lapping waves, and quieted by the 
soft music of the band out at the end of the pier, 
they take a farewell look at the island, which 
from that distance appears indeed an enchanted 
city. 

The last boat leaves the island at eleven o’clock, 
and on these warm, pleasant nights the tempta- 


_ tion to linger beside the ocean as long as possible 


is 8o great that there is always a rush for it. On 
page 473 our artist has faithfully depicted the 
scene of hurry and bustle presented on the pier 
when the last boat blows her warning whistle, 
and the throngs of gay pleasure-seekers are about 


,to leave Coney Island to another night of peace 


and quiet. 


FRESH AIR FOR CITY 
CHILDREN. 


One of the pleasantest and most beneficent of 
charities is that which goes by the name of the 
“ Tribune Fresh-air Fund,” by means of which 
hundreds of the poor children of New York are 
sent into the country and placed for a fortnight 
in healthful homes among the farmers. One of 
our artists, Mr. RoGers, accompanied a band of 
these little waifs to the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, and some of the incidents of the trip, and 
of their first experiences of country life, will be 
found depicted in his sketches on page 476. 

_ Many of the children had never seen-the coun- 
try, and their delight as they passed up the Hud- 


~ son in the steambvat-City of Troy was indescrib- 


able. “Oh, look! there’s trees—green trees!” 
shouted a pale-faced lad of ten as he pointed 


across the deck toward the Jersey hills, which | 


never looked more beautiful and inviting. His 
discovery was warmly appreciated, and following 
his lead, fifty children ran to look at the trees 
which were “so pretty.” From this time the 
party was about evenly divided, some gazing with 
rapture on the hills and rocks which foreshadow 
the Palisades, while the rest still watched with 
sorrow the smoking ‘city from which many of 
them were being separated for the first time. 
The trip up the river was enlivened by a con- 
cert by the children, which afforded pleasant en- 
tertainment to the other passengers, and moved 
a gentiéman from Columbus, Ohio, who remem- 
bered the hard struggle of his own boyhood, to 


_ contribute twenty-five dollars to the fund. Each 


of the children carried a bundle containing cloth- 
ing and something to-eat, and all guarded their 
- packages in the most careful manner. Although 
‘wild with excitement, they behaved in a very or- 
derly manner, under the superintendence of the 
Rev. WILLARD Parsons and his four assistants. 
At Troy the children were treated by Mr. Suep- 
ARD Tappan to a substantial breakfast at one of 
the hotels, and then left the city for Plattsburgh, 
under the care of Mr. C. J. TREADWELL. At that 
place the ninety-six children composing the party 
were distributed among the farmers who had in- 
vited them to spend a fortnight at their homes. 
All were wild with their new life, and eager to 


take part in country work, and to watch some of - 


them one would think that digging potatoes and 
hoeing corn was the most enviable lot in life. 
One lad, whose picture is given, was so taken 
with a family of kittens that he packed them all 
into a carpet bag, with the intention of bringing 
them to New York! 

Money can not be better expended than in 
sending the poor children of the city into the 
country, even for a brief vacation, and it is to be 
hoped that the contributions to the Tribune Fresh- 
air Fund will pour in with increasing liberality. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A RESULT of the labor agitation now going on 
in this city-is the bringing together of differ- 
ent nationalities in a way that has not been par- 
alleled in the United States. If the amalgama- 
tion continues, there will soon be no suggestion 
of incongruity in the expression “an Italian from 
Cork,” for all considerations having to do with 
place of birth will have disappeared, and nation- 
ality will appear in only the features and names: 
of those engaged in the struggle against what 
they regard as the tyranny of the money power. 
So far as sentiment is concerned, there will be no 
such thing as nationality. The names, however,. 
will remain as reminders of the lands whence 
they came, and there is not likely to be any con- 


fusion in this respect, except possibly in the case - 


of a Mahoney or a Majone, either of which names 
as it appeals to the sense of hearing might be 
taken for an Irish or an Italian patronymic. Not 
long ago a deputation of Italians went before the 
Mayor with a request for higher wages, accom- 
panied by a young woman as their interpreter. 
The Mayor—who, by-the-way, is said to be an 
accomplished linguist—complimented the young 
woman on her Italian, and asked what part of 
Italy she came from. Her reply was that she 
came from Ireland, and had never been in any 
part of Italy. The commissary department of 
the striking laborers’ organization is an interest- 
ing feature. Provisions and money are dealt out 
to Italians and Russian Jews by polyglot com- 
mittees, and the most brotherly feeling seems to 
exist all around. The obliteration of lines of na- 
tionality is said to be the work largely of the or- 
ganization known as the Knights of Labor, which 
is credited with secretly directing the freight-han- 


dilers’ strike, and which aims to secure. unity of 


action in all labor movements. 


After contemplating the political situation in 
Alabama since the indorsement of the Independ- 


(ent ticket by the Republicans, a Kansas paper. 


\announces, “ The chances now are that the ticket 
will be elected, and counted out.” | 


President Arthur is reported as having said 
that he has heard a great deal about malaria in 
Washington, but that up to the time of his re- 


mark he had found the atmosphere and surround- 
ings of the White House very delightful. It is 
a liberty which malaria takes that it makes its 
appearance suddenly, without having requested 
that a time be appointed for the matter to come 
up for argument. 


The people of Long Branch are entitled to great 


credit for the moral uprightness which enables 


them to acknowledge that the Whale recently cast 
up on the shore near that resort is only fifteen 
feet long. 


The Memphis Avalanche says that the failure 


of Tennessee to pay the State debt is due to whis- 


key and dogs, and the people are seriously think- 
ing of trying to get along without the latter til 
the State gets on its feet again. | 


Think of the manager of the Nazareth tele- 
graph office turning to an rator with the in- 
quiry, “Can you raise Bethlehem ?” yet this may 
happen any day. nee 


A newly wedded couple while making the tour 
of Dubuque came upon some sand-hill cranes in 
the Park. “By gosh!” exclaimed the groom, 
“them’s the biggest snipe yet.” 


The war in Egypt has occasioned a sharp ad- 
vance in the price of gum-arabic, and it is said 
that the probabilities are that the price will stick 
at the advanced figure. | 
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. “GOOD THING I LEFT!” 


A police-court reporter in Cincinnati describes 
a bruise on a negro’s head as being “ black as 
the condor wing of midnight.” It will thus be 
seen that all the able writers in that city are not 
exclusively engaged on musical criticisms. 


General Howard made some pretty lively march- 


es when trying to head off the elusive red men of 


the West; but it is said that he never knew what 


‘rapid manceuvres were till he attempted to put a 


stop to flirting at West Point. 


Suggestion by the Louisville Courier-Journal : 


“To her boast of the fairest women, the fastest 


horses, and the finest whiskey, Kentucky ought 
to add that she has more and longer school com- 
mencements and less education than any other 
State in the whole Union.” 


Somebody speaks of the “girl graduate fresh 
from Commencement.” Which serves as a re- 
minder that the boy graduate was fresh four years 
before Commencement. 


There is a strong anti-Egyptian feeling in Vir- 


ginia. Some have even gone so far as to style ~ 


Arabi Bey the Billy Mahone of Egypt. 


A number of speculative merchants of Norway 
have obtained the right of cutting blocks from 
the great glacier on the Senjen Island. The gla- 
cier is about 120 miles square, and the distance 
from its border to the sea is only two miles. It 
is believed that the ice can be profitably export- 
ed. Blocks have been carried to the city of Ber- 
gen, and the quality of the ice is said to be good. 
It can be advertised as of. the crop of the year 1. 


In Egypt they say “ Arabi Bey”; in Ireland, 


Arrah, baby.’ 


One of the afternoon attractions of the drives 
in the upper part of the city is the chance of see- 
ing the fastest team in the world out for an air- 
ing. A few days ago Mr. Frank Work’s team 
Dick Swiveller and Edward trotted a mile on the 
Gentlemen’s Driving Park in the unprecedented 
time of 2.16%. The trial of speed came off qui- 
etly one afternoon, but the result was so note- 
worthy that it became the talk of the clubs in 
the evening. It isn’t often that the best record 
for trotting is lowered 2% seconds by a single per- 


formance, 
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THE REV. BISHOP, LEVI SCOTT. 


Tne Rev. Levi Scott, D.D., the Senior Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, died at his home, near Odessa, Delaware, on 
Thursday, July 13. He had held the episcopal office thirty years, 
put had not performed active duty since 1880, Among Method- 
‘sts he was esteemed as a man of grat simplicity and purity of 
character. In early life he was bred to a trade; but after joining 
the Philadelphia Conference in 1826, he devoted himself to study, 
and especially to the Latin and Greek languagés. _ His success as 
a student won for him some distinction, so that from 1840 to 1843 


je held with credit the position of Principal of the Grammar School» 


of Dickinson College. He was, however, better known as a supe- 
oe himself of the truth of Christianity, he presented its elaims 

with unusual cogency of argument and warmth of feeling. Bishop 

scott belonged to the early race of Methodist itinerants, and shared 

largely in the qualities which made them suceessful. From 1848 
to 1852 he was one of the agents of the Methodist Publishing 

House in New York. He was elected to the episcopate in 1852, 

and soon after. sailed for Liberia, and spent several months in ex- 

amining the Methodist Episcopal Mission on that coast. 

In obedience to the law of the Church, Bishop Scort’s episcopal 
life was spent in constant travel. The period during which he 
held office was one of great activity and mucly controversy, but he 
commended himself to all by his equanimity, gentleness, and love’ 
of justice. In critical junctures his sweetness of temper and his 
purpose to seek and do the right carried him safely through every 
perplexity. In all his journeyings he turned with fondness to the 
old homestead where he was born, and where he found at last a 
resting-place. After fifty-two years of unflagging labor, he was 
permitted to enjoy here two added years of quiet waiting till the 
end should come. 


THE SITUATION IN EGYPT. 


Tue present lull in the Egyptian émeute affords an opportunity 
for inquiry a priort in this world-wide theme. The tone of the 
American press is largely at variance in its presentation of the 
Egyptian crisis, influential papers presenting divergent opinions on 
the right and wrong side of Great Britain’s programme in Egypt. 
Therefore to the unbiased mind the question naturally arises, To 
what source of information should we turn for the truth? When 
the condition of Egypt and her people, the effect of Christian in- 
fluences and teachings, are carefully studied, the result of the en- 
forced relationship between them produces but one answer ger- 
inane to an impartial investigation. From the outstart the Anglo- 
French control was eyed with suspicion by the tax-payer in Egypt. 
Its results have verified this feeling, and to-day England and 
France are forced into the recognition of the fatal policy and its 
consequent results which an arbitrary estimation of Egyptian plas- 
ticity’ in their hands has produced. Egyptian liberty of thought 
and government is sneesed at by England. °The interest she has 
in Egyptian revenues and the Suez Canal forces her to maintain 
that dominance at any cost to herself, and, in the opinion of many, 
to her shame. Through the usurious demands of the control, and 
the allowances accorded the Khedive’s establishment, the seeds of 
discontent were sown. When England and France joined hands 
in an agreement to maintain a policy in Egypt ruinous to that 
country, the employment of military intervention was tacitly un- 
derstood. The objection of any of the powers to this plan was not 
to be feared. Gambetta’s and Lord Lyons’s ratification of this 
policy was partially disrupted by the resignation of the former, 
and M. De Freycinet was not slow in his appeal against such 
mesures when he found himself the successor of Gampetra. The 
influence of Germany is easily seen in this change of base, and 
France can not cease to regret that the withdrawal of her fleet from 


preacher and a judicious administrator. Thoroughly con-— 
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Alexandria is accredited to the influence of the German Chan- 
cellor by the other powers. What she will do in the future is not 
certain, but her desire to re-establish the Anglo-French control at 
the earliest moment is an indication that Gampetrta’s policy is not 
without backers in Paris. 

‘When England informed the powers that her interests in Egypt 
demanded the concentration of her men-of-war at Alexandria, un- 
less the Conference at Constantinople produced a speedy solution 
for the Egyptian crisis, Europe seemingly concurred with her, 
Her assertion that Arasr was a half-crazy, bigoted fellow, the 
leader of a band of fanatics, in whose hands Egypt would be led 


into an abyss of anarchy, has not been wholly verified, and her 


subsequent treatment of this Egyptian Masanretio has evoked the 
ill-concealed smiles of, Germany and Austria. The latter powers 
are only too willing to afford England an opportunity to effect 
ARaBI's overthrow; but if she accomplishes this, her subsequent 
policy in Egypt will receive close scrutiny before meeting with 
approval from any of the powers in Europe. Each fears the other 
to a certain degree. The inability of the Conferen®e to settle: the 
vexed question proves the want of accord between those repre- 
sented therein, and the Sultan is accredited with the possession of 
the only key to the situation, which he at present is apparently un- 
willing to use. If England, through her representative before 
Alexandria, Admiral Seymour, had undertaken a line of. action 
seeking the preservation of Aldéxandria while’ intent on the cap- 
ture of AraBI, her position now would not be so perplexing and 
full of difficulty. If England-desired the capture of ARaBi at any 
cost of time and expense, why was not Seymowr instructed to this 
effect in the beginning ? Rather than to pound the fortifications 


| 


‘ 


- 


into dust in one day, would not a policy seeking the gradual in- 
vestment of Alexandria by the concentration of troops outside her 
gates have proved more effectual? Such a line of action would 
have produced this result at least—the preservation of the city. 
Admiral Seymour claims to have acted on the line of self-defense 
in firing on the forts. What would have resulted had he with- 
drawn to the outer harbor in his ships, awaited re-enforcements 
from Malta and Gibraltar, and when in possession of a sufficient 
number of troops effected a landing on each side of Alexandria, 
his guns protecting the movement from the water-front? ARABI 
was in no position to resist such action. Comprehending the 
movement, he would possibly have made a weak defense, and then 
retreated to the interior, leaving the city in possession of the Eng- 
lish forces. No time would have been given to fire the city to any 
extent, all looting by the mob would have been checked by the: 
immediate capture of Alexandria, and to-day, instead of a fearful 
record of crime and sacking to account for, Great Britain would 
be accredited with a stroke of military strategy worthy of her repu- 


tation as the exemplar of the art of war in Europe. 
| This outlined policy, however, though suggested by common- ~ 
sense, could not be effected, the needed permission of the Con- 


ference being necessary to land troops in Egypt. England almost 
encouraged ARaBI in his uprising by instructing Seymour not to 
recognize any demonstrations from ARraBi unless addressed to the 
safety of the English fleet. Recognizing this through Seymovr’s 
tactics, ARaBI continued to strengthen his fortifications, and finally 
produced the very result he longed for—an attack on Alexandria. 
He knew that such would involve England with the other powers, 
shoulder her with heavy responsibility, and greatly complicate the 
situation in Egypt. And such has been the result thus far. 
Alexandria is wasted, Cairo is in imminent danger, the whole 
Moslem empire is shaken to its centre, and England has to face 
the added difficulties, with a certain knowledge that the end of the 
war she has created in Egypt is afar off, and that every step she 
now takes will be watched with eager. suspicious eyes by the other 
powers. Had the firmness she now displays been instilled into her 
first acts, had she instructed her representatives before Egypt to 
recognize the importance of AraBi’s capture or ejection from. Alex- 
andria instanter, and announced to the world her ability to solve 
the Egyptian crisis, as the Conference could not, she would have 
crushed AraBbi's further operations in the bud, and checked an 
uprising through Egypt, which is beyond her power now to accom- 
plish. If Germany-or any other power had objected to such sum- 
mary proceedings on England's part, a decision would have been 
forced from the Conference. It is safe to say that Egypt’s welfare 
is not the chief factor to be considered by the-powers. Which can 
gain the most, with the least amount of expense and complication 
with any: power by so doing, is the point at issue, and while this 
interesting question is under debate, ARaBI complicates the situ- 
ation by daily efforts successfully employed in the agitation of 
the anti-Christian phase throughout Egypt, Arabia, and Afriga. 
It seems about time for the Conference to lay aside the idea of 
assistance from the Sultan, and act without regard for his diplo- 
matic evasions of the real issue at stake. Turkish intervention 
can not be counted on, it being impossible for App-v_L Hain to 
sacrifice his spiritual interests in a matter now foreign to the wel- 
fare of his empire. He can not aid Europe without severance 
from all traditions of his Creed, and the introduction of Turkish 
troops for six months, under the dictation of Anglo-French control, 
would produce no definite solution, and possibly precipitate the 
other powers into the war. Each claims to have interests in Egypt, 
a desire for the restoration of European control in Egyptian polit- 
- ical and financial affairs, and at the seme time.gyinces a dog-in-the- 
manger spirit when any solution involving larger returns fo the 
power introducing it is advanced within or without the Conference 
doors. 


The last advices from Europe show that the Turkish inter- 
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vention is largely backed’; that the Sultan still 
sits on the fence, undetermined, and begging 
the question with the Conference. Germany is 
growing bitter, and France more awakened to 
the loss she sustained in deserting England be- 
fore Alexandria, and desirous of enforcing her 
claims in Egypt once more. Austria clings 
to Germany, and the Sultan secretly plays into 
Arasi’s hands, encouraging him in his line 
of action, to the evident disgust of England. 
Within fifty miles of Alexandria, is In- 
trenched, each day adding to his power of resist- 
ing the occupation of the Delta by foreign troops. 
Climatic and fanatic influences add to his power, 
and within his hand lies the destruction of the 
Suez Canal, the flooding of large portions of the 
Delta by rupturing the irrigating waterways 
threading it, the safety of Cairo, and the removal 
of a fresh-water supply from those who depend 
on it while defending the Suez Canal. His posi- 
tion and influence ae not to be sneered at, nor are 
the various reports affecting the personnel and 
spirit of his followers to be fully depended upon 
in the formation of an opinion relative to the 
outcome of a war which England—and possibly 
one or more of the other powers—will have to 
fight out, in every sense of the word, before ARa- 
BI is proved the “upstart and adventurer of the 
nineteenth century.” 


THE GAME OF POLO. 


TreERE is no sport that attracts more interest 
and attention from all sorts of people than polo. 
The game is generally played in the neighbor- 
‘hood of the large cities, where land is expensive, 
and where horses are luxuries to be enjoyed by 
the favored few, and as both land and horses are 
necessary for the enjoyment of this game, the 
exciting and often dangerous sport of polo has 
naturally fallen, both in this country and in Eng- 


base-balls.” This root becomes very light when 
thoroughly dried, and will stand great knocking 
about. | 

There is little material difference between these 
ancient East Indian rules and those adopted by 


the London and New York clubs. With our’ 


players the ball is put in the middle of the ground 
at the beginning, and five players from each side 


make a dash for it, while two on each side remain - 


behind to guard the goals. The ball used in New 
York is much the size of a base-ball, but lighter, 
and painted white. English and American play- 
ers wear distinctive colors, always bright, and 
frequently in horizontal stripes. Blue and white, 
red and white, and green and white are the favor- 
ite colors. The game has also brought into use 
a distinctive cap, known as the polo cap, so com- 
fortable to the wearer, and so pretty and grace- 
ful, that other athletic associations have verv 
generally adopted it. It is very small and light, 
brimless, and something after the pattern of a 
skull-cap, but made with stiffening, and with a 
flat crown. 


Ir is noiseless and will not disturb your companion ; 
it is so light and easy, you can use it with comfort 
in watm weather; it is always ready for work, and in 
travelling does not ge* out of order; any one can use it ; 
it makes from one spool, by means of its Automatic 
Tension Device and Stitch Indicator, a stronger and 
handsomer seam than can be made on any other sewing- 
machine. J.adies leaving town for the suinmer and 
wishing the convenience of a sewing-machine should 
address us for terms of hire or purchase. W1t1.cox & 
Gisss 8S. M. Co., 653 Broadway, New York.—[{Adv.] 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
AS A NERVE FOOD. 


Dr. J. W. Suitu, Wellington, O., says: ‘*I have used 
it advantageously in impaired nervous supply.”-[Adv.] 


WELCOME THE GUEST. 
Hvus Punch (iced) is invaluable for a little treat. 


John New 
best players. Sent on receipt of 3c. stamp. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


ENAMELED 
na Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON 

75 & 717 West 23d St., New York, , 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 
By W. Pemproxe Ferrivce. 


IN 38 VOLS. PRICE, $8 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, United States, and Can- 
ada. 


sw Any of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


A” Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
| Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
T A M A 7 for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
N p | F N Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'¢ Classe 
de ia Faculte de Paris, 
[ ) 27, rue Rambutean, Paria. 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
LAWN TENNIS RULES. | yarprerR ROTHE 
HALL, NICOLL, & GRANBERY, 20 and 22 | — P t & BRO RS, New York. 
York, have published the latest HANDSOME CHROMO CARDA, New & Artistic 
rules and. how to play the game. Endorsed by the 5 test 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N.¥. | GENTLEMEN'S SUITS RENOVATED OR 
RE-DYED 


279 Fulton St., Broo 
OFF ICES 110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. And put into prime order ready for use, promptly. 


land, into the hands of young gentlemen with 
enviable bank accounts, and is considered exclu- 
sively an amusement of the wealthy. Neverthe- 
less, whenever a game is played in this city, hun- 


f 


Delightful on excursions, etc. Of all grocers and 
wiue merchants.—[Adv.] 


yn. 
47 N. Fighth St., Philadelphia. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST OR GROCER, MADAM 


dreds and often thousands of persons, rich and 
poor, take sufficient interest to pay an admission 
fee to the polo grounds. When two sides are at 


For the Anglo-Swiss Milk-Food, and use it as directed, 
if you want to see baby grow fat and rosy.—[Adv.] 


Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all 
Styles and Fabrics, 


Shawls, Ribbons, Feathers,Cloves, Curtains, 
Shades, Covers, Carpets, treated 


play on the level and highly appropriate spot se- 
lected by the clubs of New York, clad in their 
bright costumes, and mounted on the spryest of 


RESTORED, CLEANED, OR DYED, Skilfully and Promptly. 


Without ripping, with a success hith- Goods received and returned by Express or by Mail. 
erto unequalled. Correspondence invited. 


Do not forget to add to your lemonade or soda ten 
drops of Angostura Birrrns. It imparts a delicious 
flavor and prevents all summer diseases. Be sure 
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ponies, the picture is a brilliant one, and the spec- 
tators and their surroundings help to give anima- 
tion to the scene. There are always a number. 
of the leading ladies of New York society present, 
arrayed in costumes similar to those worn at the 
races, and generally there are four or five drags 


on the ground, drawn up in gorgeous line at one — 


side of the inclosure. 
_ Weare likely to look upon polo as.a new game, 
because it has been played in New York only 
within the last five or six years; but it is, on the 
contrary, one of the oldest forms of out-door 
~amusement. Its little history is an interesting 
subject. Originating in the interior of India, 
where good horsemanship is regarded by the na- 
tives much as we regard the elements of educa- 
tion, it soon attracted the attention of officers in 
the British army when England added India to 
her possessions. British officers occasionally 
came home, and so the game reached England. 
‘It then remained for two members of the Brit- 
ish aristocracy to teach our wealthy young New- 
Yorkers the mysteries of the game, and they did 
their work so thoroughly, and the New-Yorkers 
were so apt at acquiring the necessary skill, that 
they were soon able to vanquish their instructors. 
Polo owes its origin to the Munipoorees, one of 
the hill tribes of India, inhabiting Munipoor, a 
tributary state on the northeastern frontier of 
Bengal. These Munipoorees are a hardy race, 
and very fine though ungraceful horsemen. For 
more than a century at least, and nobody can tell 
how much longer, polo has been their great na- 
tional game. Munipoor is famous for its breed 
of ponies, which are very fleet and exceedingly 
strong. They are almost unknown jn other parts 
of the world, for the Rajah of Munipoor levies a 
duty of about fifteen dollars, or much more than 
the home value of the animal, on every pony taken 
out of |.is dominivns. The ponies are generally 
about twelve hands high, and some of them are 
capable of carrying men of from fourteen to sev- 
enteen stvne in weight. These natives know the 
game by the name of Kunfai—their word for any 
game or amusement. They play it to perfection, 
and so skillful are they that they can strike the 
ball from all four sides of the pony—from in 
front of his head, behind him, or from either side 
—and it is necessary to have some little experi- 
ence with the game to know what a difficult feat 
that is. When following the ball straight across 
the ground, they invariably drop the bridle, and 
seize the “ stick,” or long mallet, with both hands, 
and the ball is never still for a momenf. The 
Europeans in Eastern Bengal have never been 
able to compete successfully with the natives. 
The Indian mode of playing polo is very nearly 
the same as that in vogue in England and Amer- 
ica. There are usually seven players on a side, 
all mounted on ponies, and a series of seven or 
nine games decides the match. The ground is 
generally 120 yards long by 80 vards wide. There 
is a “ goal” at each end, consisting of two poles 
with flags, and it is the object of each: set. of 
players to drive the ball through the goal of their 
opponents. Whenever the ball is struck outside 
the boundary line, it is not to be touched by the 
players, but is thrown back by one of the specta- 
tors. At the beginning of the game the ball is 
put in position in the centre of the ground, and 
two players, one from each side, stand close up to 
it, facing each other. The other players range 
themselves behind, to defend their goals. The 
sticks used in India are long thick canes, inserted 
in the middle of a wooden roller about a foot 
long, and at an angle of thirty-five or forty de- 
grecs. The ball is made of the root of a bamboo- 
tree, and is about a half larger than one of our 


get the genuine Aneostura, manufactured by Dr, 


B. Sizexet & Sons.—[Adv.] 


Insist upon having Floreston Cologne. It is pre- 
eminently superior in delicacy of odor.—[Adv.] 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, stort weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only ti: cans, 


Royat. Baxtne Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


KCUBROUSI.—FRANCE.—PALESTINE. 


About fifty years ago HANNAH KOUBROUSI was 
an officer in the French army, and later died in France. 
Hie had married an American woman, by whom he had 
a daughter, who went to America. Her relatives, now 
living in Palestine, are very anxious to know the where- 
abouts of thix dauglter or her possible relatives here. 
Any information will be thankfully received by, and for- 
warded to Palestine through, CHRISTIAN PETERSEN, 
No. 4634 39th St., Brooklyn (N. ¥.), U. S. America. 


CRANDALL & CO., 
OLDEST RELIABLE HOUSE. 
PREMIUM BABY CARRIAGES, 
with latest improvements; Crandall’s 
a top, shifting to any position. 
Send for price-lict. G 

C.O.D. arerooms—3d Avenue, bet. 
Y 37th and 88th Streets. Ask for the 
Genuine Crandall Safety Carriage. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


used in the Advertising Colamns of 
arper’s Magazine, Weekl:|, Bazar, and Young People 
prior to January Ist, 1880, will be destroyed if not 
claimed by August Ist of this year. 


66 BeKER’s BITTERS,”» THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


FLIES AND MOSQUITOES. 
- box “ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 
from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 


40 Large Chromo Ca no two alike. with name, 
10c., postpaid. @. I. & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


TT, NEPHEWS & 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Cuorce Lisrary ror THE SEASIDE. 


A selection of any 7 volumes sent on receipt of $5; 
or'15 volumes for $10. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 


“A series of short biographical and critical sketches, characterized by terse- 
ness of style, admirable description, and discriminating judgment.” 


H. Huxtey. 
LANDOR . ...Sipngy COLvIN. 
BENTLEY . R. C. Jess. 


@ 


eee 


one, 


& 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(3 Harrze & Broruers will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
3 Of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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= A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y... 


Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for each sea- 
son in Dress 


TRIMMINGS 


and fine Buttons. Colored Gimps, Fringes, and Em- 
broideries made to order, with Buttons to match. Or- 
ders by Mail promptly attended to. 

P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING pits FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCKS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalaable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility, ‘Is 
ae — and a boon for which nations should 

rateful.”—See ** Medical Press,” ** Lancet,” 
is tish Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes g 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch * 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York oo & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & . 
CUNDIT, McKESSON & ROBBI INS, H. K, & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


‘4 LITERARY EVENT.” | 


ANN E. 


A NOVEL. 


By CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY REINHART. 


16mo, $1.25. 


The appearance of “‘ Anne’’ may be regarded as a 
fact worth special notice, for Miss Woolson adds to 
her observation of scenes and localities an unusual 
insight iato the human heart. Sometimes one is 
ready to say that a fragment, and not an inferior frag- 
ment, of the mantle of George Eliot is resting on her 
capable shoulders.—Century, N. Y. 

The seenery is fine, the characterization excellent, 
and the purpose true. * * * It has fine touches, * * * 
It has admirable sketehes from nature. * * * Tite book 
has humor, also, and plenty of it. * * * Anne is full of 
power, and wiH not soon be ee 
World, Boston. 

It proves the author's right to stand without ques- 
tion at the head of American women novglists.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

A strong, fresk, vigorous story, American in scene, 
people, and tone. * * * Few novels contain more 
striking incidents.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

A rich contribution to American fiction.—Christian 
Intelligencer, N. Y. 

The publication of a book like Miss Woolson’s 
“Anne” is really a literary event. * * * The plot is 
carefully studied, and is worked out with an honest 

patience and a conscientious faithfulness in details 
' which merit the name of genius.—Dial, Chicago. 

Clearly a work of genius.—Boston Traveller. 

A very vigorous story. * * * Anne is very well 
drawn, and is an attractive study. —Zion’s Herald, 
Boston, 

A book which has excited more interest and expec- 
tation during its appearance in serial form than any 
American novel published for years. * * * *‘Aune” is 
a work of real power; its characters are painted with 
a master hand; its literary style calls fur the warm- 
est praise; and the story has pre-eminently that 
sympathetic quality which is the chief charm of what 
may be called the novel of domestic life.—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 

‘“‘Anne”™ has produced a very marked impression— 
more 80, indeed, than any other recent work of fiction. 
oe certainly is a delightful and refreshing novel. 
—Albany Journal. 

A delightful novel of American life.—Portlang Tran- 
Beript. 

A charming domestic story, interesting in plot and 
incident, and fresh in the telling. —St. Louis Republican. 

To take up this volume is to hold it until every page 
has been read. The interest is kept up without in- 
termission from beginning to end, for new complica- 


tions and developments arise so constantly that the | 


reader is kept on the qui vive.—Pitisburgh Telegraph. 
Itis one of the strongest aiid most perfectly finished 


American novels ever written. —New England Farmer, 
Boston, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cB” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
___ United States, on receipt of the price. 


WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 


White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 : 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 234, $10.00 
Ket. Pool, 2%, striped same as Ivory, $30.00 sct. 
Checks, 1% inches, $3.50 per 100. 251 Centre 
Street, New York. Established 1855. 


$7). auree A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outtitfree. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY. 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


dress H. Hatixrr & Cu.,Po: 


a week your own town. Terms and $5 ontfit 
rtland,Maine, | 
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HIS HEART Is IN HIS BOOTS—THEN “BLOOD” Is FOUND ‘THICKER THAN WATER.” 


Geo, 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 


H. A. Drrson. 


FINE LAWN TENNIS. 


We make a specialty, having in stock all the latest and best articles used in the game. Our 


What the champion players say: 


model Rackets are pronounced superior to all others. 


I am highly pleased with your new Racket, the “Special,” and I have no hesitation i in saying 


that I have never been better suited. 


Ricuarp D. Sears. 


I am better satisfied with your new “Special” Racket than with any other I have used. 


James DwiGar. 


580 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for Price-List. 


aie 


1-HORSE 
2-HORSE 
3-HORSE 


J. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute, Ro 
Sole poate for. Mayhe 


POWER... 


Send for descriptive circular, Address 


J. C. TODD, Paterson, N. J., 
* Or No. 10 Barclay Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED ‘1844. 


ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 


Oakum, and Bagging and’ Boilers, 
rs New Patent Acme Steam 
combined. Also, owner and exclusive manufacturer of 


The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam-Engine. 


These engines are admirabl 
presses, pumping water, sawing w 
of agriculture and aoe purposes, and are furnished at the eee lew prices: 

$190 


gine and Force-Pump 


adapted to all kinds of light power for drivin ng printing- 
, grinding coffee, ginning cotton, and all kinds 


eeeeee - $150 PO 
245 -HORSE POWER. 275 
290 


ORSE POWER.............. 350 


Timely and Interesting 


De Leon’s Khedive’s Egypt. 


Works. 


The Khedive’s Egypt; or, The Old Honse of Bond- 


age Under New 
liilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Boat-Life in Egypt and Nubia. 


asters. By ‘Epwin De 


Boat-Life in Egypt and Nubia. By Witrram C. 
Parr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00; Half Mo- 


rocco, $3 75. 


Nile Notes of a Howadji. 


Nile Notes of a Howadji. By Grorcr WittaM 


Curtis. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Macgregor’s “ Rob Roy” on the Jordan. 


The *“* Rob ag on - Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and 


Gennesareth, 
Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. 


erreor, M.A. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Van-Lennep's Bible Lands, 


A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and 


By J. Mao- 


With Maps and Tilustrations. Crown 


Bible Lands: their Modern Customs and Manners 
‘Jilustrative of Scripture. By the Rev. Henry J. 


Van-LENNEP, 


Illustrated with upward of 350 


Wood Engravings and two Colored Maps. 835 pp., 


8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half C 


» $8 00. 


Smith’s Mohammed and Mohammedanism. 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 


Britain in February and March, 1874. 
wortu M.A., Assistant 
School; late Fellow of Trinit 


By R. Bos- 


aster in Harrow 


lege, Oxford. 


Col 
With an jo. containing Emanne Deutsch’s 


Article on ‘ lam.” 12mo, Cloth, $ 


Weil’s Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans. 


The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud. Compiled 


from Arabic Sources, and Compared 
Traditious. By Dr,G. Were 1 


Wallace’s Ben-Hur. 


with Jewish 


no, Cloth, $1 00. 


& 


Ben-Har. A Tale of the Christ. By Lrw. Watt. AOR, 
U.S. Ambassador to Turkey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aa Any of the above works sent by mail, postage pre- 


of the price, 


Your Owns: 


+ @ wf 13 other sizes. For business, pleas- 
die i‘ & ure, old or young. Everything easy 
by printed instructions Send 2 
stamps for Catalogue of 
s Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
KELSEY CO., Meriden, Conn, 


T PERS PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR 4 00 
The THREE above publications.............++.10 00 
Any TWO above named - 700 
HARPER’S YOUNG PROPLE bases 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 5 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN 

One Year (52 Numbers)..... 0 00 


or Canada.. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously qn application to & Brorurrs, 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NW. 


PRINT. 


Chestnant St., Ph 
cent — and — return 
forty (4 book ca 

HOW TO PRINT, which gives with 
a other . Cuts, descrip- 
tions and prices the celebrated 

= ODEL, PRESS. 
nts everything needed by Business 


Men, 
stron sapid end enay werk. Any 
&0,000 t2 styles. Hand and foot power, vice, from UD» 


and Gravestones.—I allow Liberal 


Commission to good , arties anywhere who will sell 
for me. Wathan’s Marble Works,57 yette Place,N.Y. 


HARPER 
NEW BOOKS. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH TESTAMENT. 
Revised Greek- Enzlish New Testament, contai ing 
Wstoorr & Hort’s Greek ‘Text and the Revise 

ages. Together with 

& 
Greek.” 


Euglish ou opposite 
the Rev. Dr. Souarr’s Introduction to 
llort’s ““New Testameut in the Origi bal 
Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $3 50. 


IL 

A MANUAL OF GUARD OUTY and Kindred Snb- 
jects for the Regular Army, Volunteers, and Militia 
of the United States. Ee ne a thorough Compila- 
tion of Rules, Regulations, and Prinei es, collected 
from the Most Authentic Sources. By James Reoan, 
First-Lieutenant and R. Q. M. 9th gy al U. 8. 
Army. 32mo, Leather, with Clasp, $2 00 


Ill. 

TOURIST’'S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. The Heart of the White 
Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By Samus 
AvaMms Draxgz, Author of “ Nooks and Corners of 
the New England Coast,” ‘“‘Captain Nelson,” &c. 
With Illustrations by W. Hamittos Ginson. Large 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. Also, a full supply is 
ready of the Elegant Holiday Edition of this ve 
work—4to, luminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 

lV. 

NEW EDITION OF MORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. 
California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: A 
Book for Travellers and Settlers. New Edition 
py ea Revised, giving Detailed Accounts of 
pe Culture of the Wine and Raisin Gra 

ange, Lemon, Olive, and other Seini-Tropical Fruite, 
ony Settlements, Methods of Irrigation, &c. B 
ks Norpuvorr. With Maps and Numerous li- 
lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


CARLYLE’S TOUR IN IRELAND. Reminiscences 
of My Irish Journey in 1849. By Tuomas Cagiyir. 
With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. Also, dtu, 
Paper, 10 cents. ‘1. 


GRAY. By Epmunp W.Gosse. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Latest Vulume issued in the “English Men 
of Letters.” wis 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
Water W. Sxrat, M.A., I rofessor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 
Uniform with “The Student’s Series.” 

i - 

THREE VOLUMES OF THE ‘ ENGLISH MEN 
OF LETTERS.’ Edited by Joun Moriey: John 
Milton. By Marx Parrison.—Alexander Pope. By 
Lesuiz SrerHen.—William Cowper. By 
Smitu. 410, Paper, 20 ceuts. 

1X. 

THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE'WORLD. 
Being Part II. of Hunting Adventures on Land and 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Anthor of ** The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “ The Boy Travellers," 
Copiously Dluminated Cloth, 


x. 

VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Atrrrp 
Barsov. Illustrated with 120 Drawings by MM. 
Emile Bayurd, Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger- 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, ‘Jean - Paul Laurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Vogel, Zier, &c., and a great number of Drawings by 
Victor Hago envraved by Meanlle. Translated from 
the French by E. Fuewer. Svvo, Cloth, $2 50. 

XI. 

LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock - Exchan “. By Joun R. Dos 
Passus, of the New York Svu, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, - 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A. Model Father. By D. Curistiz Murray. 10 cents. 


‘*So They Were Married.” By Wautxe Besant and 
James Riog. Lllustrated. 20 cents. 


‘The “Lady Mand:” Schooner Yacht. By W. Crank 


Illustrated. 20 cents, 

Lady Jane. By Mrs. Onsen. 10 cents, 

Marjory. By the Author of ‘‘ James Gordon’s Wife.” 
20 ceuts. 


Anne. By Woo.son, by 
Reinhart. $1 25. 


Amabel; or, Amor Omnia V Vincit. By} Mrs. Evizasetu 
Wormecey Latimer. 20 0 cents. 


Geraldine and Her Suitors. By M. C._M. Simpson. 
15 cents. 


Our Set, and Other Stories. By Annir Tuomas, 15. cts. 
Two Old Cats. By Virginia W. Jounson. 15 cents. 


Marion Fay. By Antruony Illustrated. 
20 cents. ; 


Mount Royal. By M. E. Brappon, 15 cents, 


Why Frau Frohmann Raised Her Prices, and Oti.er 
Stories. By Anruony Trottorg, 10 cents. 


Hargrer & Brorurnus will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harrer’s matled free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 

Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 

a retail box by express 

of the best Candies in 

put up elegant- 

y and — ure, suit- 

able for cee. Refers to all Chicago. ddress C. F. 
GUNTHE R, Confectioner, 78 Madison St Chicago. 

4 = Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 


in Scri a equal to an Engraved Card, 2% cts., 
EO. REED & CO., Nassau, N. 
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